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THE N. Y STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL FAIR. 


IMMENSE GATHERING—THE GREAT 
DOINGS AND SAYINGS. 

The meeting and exhibition of the State Agricultural 
Society, on the 20th and 21st ult., will long be remember- 
ed by the inhabitants of Rochester and Western New 
York. It was truly a proud event in the history of agri- 
cultural improvement, and one which cannot fail to produce 
the happiest eficcts on the immense multitude of farmers 
who witnessed the splendid exhibition of the products of 
science and industry, and heard the eloquent and inspirit- 
ing language of encouragement, and the glowing senti- 
ments of wisdom and patriotism which fell from the lips of 
the illustrious statesmen who were present on that occa- 
sion. They could not only learn how to improve their 
practice of husbandry, their domestic animals, their imple- 
ments and productions, but they were taught that farmers 
and their profession were beginning to occupy that rank 
in the estimation of the community which they deserve ; 
and thus they were made to respect themselves and their 
noble calling more highly than they had done before, the 
effects of which must be, to elevate them as citizens as well 
as to improve them as farmers. 

We had formed high anticipations respecting this exhi- 
bition, and felt quite sure that the farmers of Western 
New York would prove themselves deserving of the high 
reputation which they have long sustained; and we are 
happy in being able to say, that our most sanguine expect- 
ations have becn more than realized. Old Genesee, our 
favorite region, has not only preserved her reputation un- 
sullied, but has gained fresh laurels, and has placed herself 
upon an elevation which it will be difficult for any other 
region to reach. This exhibition and festival, all things 
considered, has never been equalled in the United States ; 
and if it is excelled—as we hope it may be, before it is held 
here again—we can safely promise that Western New 
York will do better still, when it is again her turn to have 
the State AGaiccituraL Fair. 

Tie Show Ground was well selected, and well arranged 
for the purpose, being mainly after the plan adopted at Al. 
bany the previous year. A dry pasture field, of about 12 
acres, was inclosed for the purpose by a tight hoard fence, 
about 10 feet high. Within side of the fence was a car- 
riage Way, 20 feet wide, the whole way round. Next to 
this was a row of strong posts and railing, to which cattle 
were fastened ; thus giving admirable facilities for viewing 
them. On one side of the ground were about two hundred 
pens for sheep, swine, &c., and most of them were well 
filled. A fine slope of smooth ground was appropriated to 
horses, and another to working uxen. Near the middle of 
the field, a covered booth was erected, 150 feet by 30, for 
the exhibition of domestic manufactures, horticultural 
products, butter, cheese, &c., and the space on each side 
Was appropriated to implements and machinery. 

The citizens of Rochester had pledged themselves to 
raise funds sufficient to defray the expenses of the erce- 
tions for the show; and they honorably redeemed their 
pledge. The Committee of Arrangements and the Presi- 
dent of the Society were indefatigable in their efforts to 
make this grand festival pass off successfully and vleasant- 
ly, and are deserving great praise for their laborious exer- 
tions. Some difficulty and complaint there was, of course, 
as there always is on such occasions, especially where 
large crowds are assembled. We will not pretend to say 
that everything was as well managed as it might have been, 
oras it would be if repeated; but we do say, that consid- 
ering the arduous duties of the committee, and their inex- 
perience in operating with such immense crowds, no rea- 
sonable man will blame them for the little inconveniences, 
errors, or omissions that occurred. 

The Weather during the Fair was exceedingly fine, in 
Spite of the predictions of the moon prophets, who had been 
lavish in their censures of the committee, for appointing the 





Fair just at the time when they said we should have “ the 
equinoctial storm!” The only complaint was, that the 
weather was rather too warm, especially forthe cattle. 

Tvuespay, the 19th, was preparation day, and the city 
began to give evidence that a great drama was commen- 
cing. The hotels and boarding houses were rapidly filling 
up, aud splendid horses and huge cattle were seen passing 
through the streets, with loads of implements and produc- 
tions of agriculture. Towards night aliving flood was pour- 
ing in from every quarter, and the first object of all, was to 
procure lodging accommodations. It was soon found ne- 
cessary to draw upon the hospitality of private citizens ; 
and, notwithstanding they had becn severely taxed fur sev- 
eral weeks previous, by religious and benevolent conven- 
tions, they freely opened their doors, till almost every bed 
in the city was filled. All who applied to the committee 
the first night, were with some difficulty provided for; but 
after that, the number was so great that but few expected 
to be accommodated, and a chance to sleep upon a carpeted 
floor, was deemed a luxury. 

WepxeEspay, the 20th, was the first public day; and at 
earliest dawn the streets prese:.ted a most animating spec- 
tacle. Canal-boats, steamboats, rail-cars, and stages poured 
in additional thousands, and multitudes of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and other quadrupeds, with bhipeds innumerable, 
were seen wending their way to the show-ground. The 
crowd at the gates became so large and impatient, that the 
committee were obliged to oper them bcfure the hour spe- 
cified; and the rush for tickets and admittance rendered it 
impossible to get all the animals and other articles for ex- 
hibition properly entered and arranged. This greatly in- 
creased the labors of the awarding committees, and will ac- 
count for numerous mistakes and omissions in their reports. 
Another serious difficulty arose from the circumstance, that 
among the immense c.owd, it wus impossible to find the 
persons who were appointed on the different awarding com- 
mittees. Every one scemed tu have some other business to 
attend to at the time for assembiing; and being mostly 
strangers to each other, many of them did not get together 
till the second day. This difficulty might be partially ob- 
viated by furnishing badges to be worn by each committec- 
man, with some device or color by which they could be 
known to each other and to the officers of the socicty. 

Of the Exhibition itself, we have not room to speak in de- 
tail, and must refer our readcrs to the reports of the various 
committees. The display of cattle was very large and fine. 
The proportion ofthorough bred Durhams was not as great 
as at Albany last year; but the number of Devons and 
grades was much greater. The Devons from Genesee and 
Erie excited universal admiration, as did also the Durhains 
from Cayuga, Livingston, and Erie. The show of Work- 
ing Oxen was very good, considering how little they are 
now in use by our farmers. Livingston was on hand with 
her ten-yoke challenge, but the offer was not accepted. We 
did not know ten yoke of really fine oxen in Monroe ; but 
the four yoke of J. Ayrault, and three or four from other 
parts of the country, were not surpassed. The display of 
horses was magni‘icent. Of sheep there was a good show 
for a grain-growing region, aithough perhaps not equal to 
the expectation of the amateurs who composed the judging 
committees. The exhibition of swine could have been ex- 
celled from this county alone, if our farmers had only taken 
the pains to bring them out. 

The Implements exhibited were numerous and excellent, 
particularly the first of all, ploughs. See the able reports. 

Of Vegetables and Flowers there was a much finer exhi- 
bition than we expected to see, considering the severity of 
the drought. 

The display of Domestic Manufactures was excellent in 
quality and variety, but rather deficient in quantity for a 
State Fair. 

Great Supper at the Rail-Road Depot. 


SEATS FOR A THOUSAND! 


The great supper of the Agricultural Socicty was got up 


on a grand and liberal scale—tickets only fifty cents, and 


seats for one thousand persons at the tables. One-half of 
the immense building, the depot of the Auburn and Ro 
chester Rail-Road, was obtained for the purpose ; and the 
Herculean task of providing for this multitude, was con- 
signed to Mr. Ira Carpenter, the well-known caterer of 
Stanwix Hall. 

It having been announced, during the day, that Daniel 
Webster, Mr. Van Buren, and other distinguished speak- 
ers would be present and address the company after supper, 
there was a general rush for tickets, and all were sold long 
before night. Before the hour appointed, a great crowd be- 
gan to gather around the doors; and when the doors were 

pened, the strife for early admission was 20 great, that the 
door-keepers were overpowered, and many gained admis- 
sion who had not obtained tickets. The consequence was, 
much confusion and difficulty in getting seated; and after 
all the seats were occupied, the passage ways were filled by 
standing crowds which prevented the waiters from perform- 
ing theirduties. The weather was very warm and the com- 
pany very thirsty, so that there soon arose a general cry for 
water. Others shouted, bread, and not a few lavished im- 
precations on the innoccnt waiters and their employer, be- 
cause they did not perform what was utterly beyond human 
power. 

Still, the affair was a grand one. The substantial pro- 
visions were abundant and excellent, and the appearance 
the whole scene was animated beyond description. The 
immense room was brilliantly illuminated, and the sight and 
sound of one thousand men busily plying their knives and 
forks on well arranged and well filled tables, produced an 
effect which none will soon forget. ‘The like, we believe, 
has never before been witnessed west of old Gotham. 

A fine band of music was stationed at one end of the 
building, and the speakers were, most of them, near the 
middle; still, the length was so great that all could not 
hear, and as soon as the speaking commenced, there was 
much crowding and climbing upon benches and tables to 
get a chance to see and hear. Mr. James S. Wadsworth, 
President of the Society, led off with a speech, but was soon 
interrupted by the arrival of the eastern train of cars, with 
its ficry locomotive, which came puffing and blowing through 
the long dining hall, and left its load of eleven hundred pas- 
sengers close alongside of our company. This whole scene 
was so grand and novel, that a spontaneous burst of shouts 
and cheers arose from the whole multitude, and was increa- 
sed and reiterated when it was announced that Damien 
Wesster was on board. As soon as order was somewhat 
restored, the speaking was recommenced, and proceeded 
nearly as follows. - (Wecopy the speeches mainly from the 
Post, the Democrat, and N. Y. Tribune, the Editors of 
which displayed much zeal and industry during the Fair.) 

REMARKS OF MR. WADSWORTH. 

The President of the society congratulated the 
gathering upon the success which had attended the 
efforts of the society and the farmers of the State, as 
demonstrated by the exhibitions of the day. He 
pronounced a high enlogium upon agriculturists, 
and spoke of the noble character of the objects of 
the society, which were to render the great art by 
which the family of man were sustained, not only 
honorable, but more highly productive of benefits 
and blessings. Every other art, he remarked, had 
been sustained by the investigations of science; 
while agriculture, bor a long series of years, had been 
left until within a few years, nearly in the state in 
which it-existed amid the darkness of the “ dark 
ages;”’ but that, at length, as shown by the exhibi- 
tions which they had seen, practical philosophy and 
scientific skill had come to its aid, and were combi- 
ning with enterprise and industry to elevate the art 
to its proper station. 

The agriculturists, he said, had suffered, in cam- 
mon with the other classes, from unnatural expan- 
sions of the currency, and that it would take some 
time to fecover. He spoke of the laxity of morals 
in some portions of the country, as shown by the 
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stupendous forgeries and other frauds in commercial 
cities—of the numerous embezzlements of public 
agents, within the last few years—and of the shock 
to public credit, resulting from the course of other 
public agents, in respect to public debts. These 
things, he said, had impaired the national character, 
and it remained for the farmers of the country to 
repair the injury. 

He then spoke of the protection afforded to manu- 
facturers, and we regret that his remarks, in this re- 
spect, were deemed, by a portion of the company, 
hostile to the tariff, and therefore received with some 
manifestation of disfavor ; for we do not believe that 
he so designed them, or is thus hostile ; for surely 
such hostility would be something of an anomaly 
among the farmers of Western New-York. What 
he said was, in substance, that it might be well to 
inquire whether it were wise in our legislatures to 
spend so much time in legislating for manufacturing 
interests, and doing little or nothing for agriculture, 
when those engaged in agriculture so largely out- 
numbered those employed in manufacturing ; and 
whether the farmers did not deserve more encour- 
agement than they have received. 

He referred to England, and said that his friend, 
Mr. Ferguson, of Canada, now our guest, remarked 
at the meeting last year, that he hoped Britons and 
Americans might often meet on the “tented field ;” 
but that he hoped it might be the tented field at Bull’s 
Head, (Albany,) where the meeting was then held. 
But he (Mr. Wadsworth) would express the hope 
that we might meet her on another field, the plough- 
ed field, and meet her there on equal terms. We 
have, he said, met her on the water, and the results, 
though honorable to both parties, were sometimes 
in our favor. But so long as she raises forty bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, and we but fifteen, we shall 
have hard work to beat her on land, meet her when 
we will. 

In his last address to the society, he congratulated 
them, he said, on an event then recent, the gratify- 
ing fact of the election, for the first time, of a “‘ prac- 
tical farmer’’ to the first office of the State. [Here 
a portion of the assemblage seemed displeased at the 
introduction of a party topic, and manifested their 
displeasure by hisses.] Me. W. continued, that he 
did not allude to the fact as.a party triumph, but as 
a matter of congratulation among farmers, that one 
of their number was thought worthy of an election 
to the chief magistracy of the State; and any man 
who does not rejoice that a practical farmer was thus 
thought worthy, is not worthy of a seat here among 

practical farmers. (Cheers and hisses.) 

He closed by remarking that every President of 
the United States from Washington down, had re- 
tired from his high station to the quiet occupations 
of a farmer; among which number, he said, was 
our distinguished guest, Mr. Van Buren, whom he 
was happy to welcome to this festival, and to the 
great community of the cultivators of the earth. 

Then there was a general call for Mr. Van Bu- 
ren who stepped upon the stand, and after the cheer- 
ing with which he was greetéd had subsided, spoke 
substantially as follows : 


REMARKS OF MR. VAN BUREN. 
Gentlemen, said he, I should be doing injustice 
as well to you, as to my own feelings, did I 
omit to express my sincere gratitude for the respect 
it has pleased you to evince towards me this ‘even- 
ing: first, to the members of this society for doing 
me the honor to ask my presence on this occasion ; 
and next, to you, for the cordial, sincere and friend- 
ly manner in which you have been pleased to dis- 
tinguish my appearance. It is for this purpose, and 
this only, that I rise—to make you this acknowledg- 
ment—to return my sincere and unfeigned thanks 
for the honor you have conferred. It has been an 
object, one principal object of my life—a constant 
and abiding object, to pursuc the useful rather than 
the showy part—to do all in my power to promote 
public objects when I can do it beneficially. 

On the present occasion for me to submit practi- 
cal observations on farming to the immense body cf 
farmers by which I am surrounded, would be an 
inexcusable departure from this rule—as useless, 
too, as to “‘ carry coals to Newcastle.” I am wholly 
incompetent to give you instruction upon this sub- 
ject. But it will not be inconsistent nor improper 
for me to express the high gratification which I have 
derived from the exhibition of this day. I was in- 


this State, its character for temperance, for morality, 
for intelligence, and industry: and I had expected 
an exhibition which would do honor to any portion of 
the country. I knew, too, that I was coming to a 
section of the country distinguished above every 
other in the State—above every other, 1 may say, 
in the union, My expectations were therefore high; 
but it affords me pleasure to say, that these expect- 
ations have been more than realized ; that you have 
had an exhibition of which every American citizen 
may well be proud—an exhibition of which every 
citizen of the State—and especially of which every 
Western farmer—may well be proud. (Cheers.) 

Of the particulars of this exhibition, gentlemen, 
it is not my province, nor am I competent, to speak. 
I will therefore advert to but one branch of it, and 
that, the exhibition of the fruits of the handiwork 
of the fair daughters of this section of the country. 
(Cheers.) It is right that we should thus begin by 
offering our gratitude to those who possess our 
hearts. I do then say, and I say it with a heart full 
of affection, that no man can witness the exhibition 
of these fruits of their labor, their industry, and 
skill, without feelings of gratitude, of pride, and 
the highest satisfaction. (Cheers.) I said, gentle- 
men, that I am not competent to speak on agricul- 
tural matters at present. I will therefore abstain 
from it: but it is not from indiflerence, or from a 
want of interest in this great subject. I do not hes- 
itate to declare, that of my whole life those two 
years have been the happiest which I have spent 
in agricultural pursuit. (Cheers.) I say this sin- 
cerely, and though 1 have not much: practice as a 
farmer, I have this: two years ago 1 had a farm 
of 136 acres, which was let on shares. The first 
year I had to purchase my hay and oats; the second 
year I had nearly enough oats for my own use, and 
a little hay over; the present year I have an abun- 
dance of all things for my own use, and nearly 80 
tons of hay to spare. (Cheers.) At some future 
time I hope to be able to give you more information 
than I can do now. 

I will say therefore, in addition, but this: that I 
have reclaimed 12 acres of bog, which two years 
ago was incapable of bearing grass. I thank you, 
again, for the honor you have done me; and I take 
leave of you, declaring solemnly and sincerely, that 
there is no honor or mark of respect on which I 
place a higher value than the applause of farmers. 
(Loud cheers.) 

After Mr. Van Buren had concluded, Mr. Le- 
land made a few remarks, and offered, as a toast: 

* Governor Bouck: It is a credit to the farmers of the State that 
they have one of their number capable of filling its highest ofilce.” 

The president then proposed, 


* A health to Frank Granger, the favorite son of the furmers of 
Western New York.” 


To this Mr. Grancer, amid a whirlwind of ap- 
plause, responded in a few eloquent remarks: 


REMARKS OF MR. GRANGER. 
Mr. President, (said he,) the distinguished honor 
you have conferred upon me would seem to de- 
mand that I should say something for Western New 
York ; and yet it would appear scarcely necessary, 
for when I look around on this vast assemblage, I 
see you are all here—every man to speak for him- 
self! Well may he who speaks for Western New 
York feel that he stands on a proud elevation. I 
can but feebly describe to you the emotions which 
crowded into my mind when to-day I took my seat 
in the cars, by the side of the man who raised the 
Sirst bushel of Genesee wheat west of Cayuga Lake! 
(Loud cheers.) I mean, Abner Barlow. Yes, the 
man in full health and vigor, who sowed the first 
seed and raised the first crop of wheat in the West! 
and yet he was even then in the pride and strength 
of middle manhood. The world can present no 
such instance in its history. What is the history of 
Western New York, connected with which you 
have paid me so proud a compliment? It is but 
yesterday when it was but one vast, unbroken for- 
est. When the revolution was over, Yankee indus- 
try, Yankee perseverance, would no longer consent 
to be bonnd down to the iron coasts of New Eng- 
land, or the hard hills of Vermont. 
They sought a milder country—one which would 
give a better return to the industry of man—where 
they could push further the advancements of life, 
and secure earlier its elegancies—the enjoyments of 
civilization—open a broader field for their energies. 
What has Western New York done?’ Even in my 





deed expecting much, knowing the character of 





short day—and short it is, though I am getting a 
little in the gray of the evening—even in my short 
day, this city of Rochester was not even a Village! 
When I moved into Western New York, this splen. 
did town, which presents now all the arts of polished 
life—when the stage proprietor would not even 
deign to change horses here, (he only watered, and 
went on)—is now a city which packs more flour 
than any other in the world! I repeat it, than an 

other in the world. I have heard this contradicted’: 
but facts and figures will make manifest its truth, 
and to them I appeal. ; 

It has been asked, where are the pioneers of 
Western New York? The grave has closed over 
most of them, but there are many still living among 
us, to give to their children encouragement aud ad- 
vice—to tell them to ** be sure they are right—then 
go ahead.” I have taken by the hand many a man 
to-day who thought an eminent land proprietor mad 
when he told them, that the time would come, in 
their and his day, when the stage would go fwice a 
week from Canandaigua to Albany; and yet the lit- 
tle train in which I came over to-day had only elev- 
en hundred passengers! 

Such is Western New York! Its progress and 
history have solved the doubt which many enter- 
tained, whether it was not a problem whethicr there 
was sufficient energy in a Republican Govern- 
ment to push forward, and hold up, towns 
and settlements. What Rochester has done, 
others, also, in our land have done: Cincinnati, in 
Ohio, is a town larger than the famed Odessa, 
which the whole power of Russia for fifty years has 
been building up. But I must close. When I 
arose, I only intended to speak ten words, but [ 
thought I must say one thing in answer to the refer- 
ence to Western New York. 

I will say, if there be a man on earth who, when 
he sinks to the grave, can do so with thoughts of 
happiness, it must be the pioneer of Western New 
York—he who has lived to see, through those fruit- 
ful fields where once was the home of the savage, 
yonder train pursue its arrowy flight. 

Mr. President, I offer you— 

“ The surviving Pioneers of Western New York. They descend- 
ed from their Pisgah to enjoy the Promised Land.” 


When Mr. Granger had concluded, the President 
announced that Hon. Danixt Wesster had con- 
sented to make a few remarks. This was followed 
by long and loud applause. After this had some- 
what subsided, Mr. WexsTeEr rose and said: 

REMARKS OF MR. WEBSTER. 

I have made a rapid journey, fellow-citizens, of 
500 miles, for the pleasure of meeting here the re- 
presentation of the farmers of the great State of 
New York. Iam just discharged from the cars of 
the railroad, not having changed my raiment nor 
had a moment’s rest since I left the city of New 
York. I find you assembled here, gentlemen, and 
at the request of a committee, who have done me 
the honor to wait upen me, I come to present my- 
self before you, to offer you the congratulations of a 
poor but ardent farmer of Massachusetts, at this 
congregation of the farincers of New York. (Cheers.) 
Accustomed, gentlemen—acquainted with agricul- 
tural pursuits from my earliest days, and in the 
course of a life not now a very short one, having 
used all the opportunities which presented them- 
selves, consistently with my other duties, to instruct 
myself in the principles and practice of this great 
primitive art, I have called myself but one of the 
humblest of its professors Ps practitioners. But 
what I lack in knowledge and experience, I have 
endeavored to make up in zeal and diligence; and I 
go as far as he who goes farthest in my deep convic- 
tion of the super-eminent importance of this great 
work of man—the foundation of all civilization in 
every part of the world—the cultivation of his mo- 
ther earth by his own hand. 

Gentlemen, if this were the fitting time of day, or 
if I were in a fit condition to address you, or you in 
a condition to indulge me patiently, 1 would even 
now venture to say something upon this interesting 
subject—interesting to all classes of men—which 
has assembled you together here. (Cheers and 
cries of “ Go on.”) 

Gentlemen, I feel that, after so long a journey, 
without rest, and under the feeling of a heavy cold, 
I may not trust myself to enter into any considera- 
tion, (so to name what I cannot call a speech,) with 
you this evening. I have come to see the produc- 
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ns of your ficlds and gardens, to be able to carry 
thing of instruction to my neighbors by 
whom I am surrounded. I shall have the pleasure 
of being with you to-morrow. (Cheers and cries of 
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« Good.”) And I shall then have great happiness 
in meeting and holding personal conversation with 
each and all of you. And I will conclude, for the 
wreseat, by assuring you that [I have come, not 
without some inconvenience, for the pleasure of 
this meeting ; and I hope and am assured that this 
Exhibition of the Agricultural Association of New 
York will enable me to give a good account thereof 
to the good people of Massachusetts. (Loud and 
repeated cheers.) ; 

When Mr. Wesster had conrluded, he retired 
from the room amid the loud and enthusiastic cheer- 
ing of the multitude, Hon. Anam Fereuson,a gen- 
tleman from Canada, then made some humorous 
and sensible reinarks upon the gencral subject of 

Agriculture, of the union of interests between Great 
Britain and America, and of the recepiion which 
Mr. Colman from this country had met with in 
England aud Scotland. He concluded by proposing 
the health of the President. Mr. Wadsworth, “I 
say,” said he, **God bless the farmers of Western 
New York—and my friend Mr. Wadsworth at the 
head of them.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Wanswortn thanked Mr. F. for his compli- 
meutary allusions and the andience for the manner 
in which it had been received. He then read a sen- 
timent sent in by the venerable Abner Barlow, of 
Canandaigua. 

« American Editors—a stock which needs no improvement” 

To this, Grorngr Dawson, Esq., Editor of the 
Rochester Democrat, responded in a humorous and 
effective manner. His few off-hand remarks were 
received with much applause. The meeting then 
adjourned for the day. 

SECOND DAY—THURSDAY. 

Last night, like the previous one, was remarkably 
mild and pleasant; a most fortunate circumstance 
for the mialtitades who could find no better sleeping 
places than sheds aud barus. Every house, public 
and private, was filled to overflowing; and canal 
boats, steam-boats, and rail roads, still continued to 
pour in their hundreds and thousands. The morn- 
ing dawned most beautifully upon the crowded city, 
and soon the streets were thronged with moving 
erowds, all evictently filled with high anticipations 
of another day’s enjoyments and excitements. 

The exhibition at the show-ground continued to 
attract its multitudes, although some of the fine 
horses and cattle had beea taken away, in violation 
of the rules of the society. The Mechanics’ Fair, 
atthe market, and the Ladies’ Fair, at Talman 
Hali, also, had their throngs of visitors during the 
day, and added much to the gratification of strangers. 


THE GREAT PLOUGHING MATCH 
Was advertised to commence at 10 o'clock, on the 
farm of Mr. Pitkin, one mile east of the city. At 
the hour appointed, the living tide set in that direc- 
tion, until the field was surrounded by 10 or 15 
thousaad ‘spectators. Twenty-six teams were on 
the ground for competition; but as not more than 
half of them had given notice of their intentions, 
space was only provided for eighteen. 

Governor Bouck, Mr. Van Buren, Daniel Web- 
sier, Governor Seward, Hon. C. Morgan, and several 
other distinguished gentlemen, were on the ground, 
aud spent some time in inspecting the teams and the 
ploughs, and their work, as well as receiving the 
congratulations of their numerous frtends. The 
scene was exceedingly animating, and although the 
sun was very warm, a fine breeze rendered it quite 
agreeable. 

Ateleven o'clock the eighteen teams started in 
the rural contest, the noble horses, as well as the 
men, evilently excited by the spirit of tie scene 
around them. All were eager, and yet calm and de- 
liberate. Every team pulled steady and true, and 
every ploughman gave evidence that he was perfect 
master of the art. The thousands of spectators 
watched the progress of the work with intense inte- 
rest; and so uniform and perfect was the perform- 
ance, that almost every team had its backers, and 
none but an experienced and critical judge could 
decide which deserved the preference. 

An hour and ten minutes was allowed for the 
completion of a quarter of an acre by each team; 
but all performed it within the time, and performed 


lie well. (The decision of the judges will be found 


in another place.) 


THE ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


At 30’clock, a large concourse of persons, numbering 15 
or 20,000, met at the place appointed on the show ground, 
to hear the regular address, by Dr. Beekman. 

Messrs. Van Buren, Bouck, Seward, Rhodes, Morgan, 
Greig, and other distinguished strangers, were upon the 
stand. 

The wind blew strongly from the west; but the location 
chosen for the speaker's stand was exactly adapted to give 
the best effect to the voice, and a large portion of those 
present heard the several speakers. 

Aftera few remarks from the President, Dr. Beckman, 
of Columbia county, was introduced, and delivered the an- 
nual address, which was listened to with interest, and which 
we subjoin;— 

Fettow Crtizens—The place that I now occupy, and 
the uddress to be made, I did hope would have been confided 
to some other and abler may. Lad viduals have been nam- 
ed for it, whose reputation for taleut and eloquence would 
have done more justice to the canse, aud better suited the 
occasion. But, as we cold not control their action, and 
as this duty was to be discharged, it has fallen to my lot to 
address you, This notice on my part at this starting point 
is the more necessary, as on the two preceding anniversaries 
of this Society, we had the p‘easure on one occasion to lis- 
ten to that veteran of eloquence, the President of Union 
College, and on the other to the pertinent and glowing de- 
lineations of our then Governor. 

The yearly exhibition of American skill in the products 
of the farm and the workshop, is completed. What re- 
mains to be done ia for us to commune togecher for a few 
moments on the great theme on which it is our delight to 
dwell, and then to bestow the civic prizes that have been 
so nobly and honorably wen. | trust, however, we shall 
not soon lose the impressions created by the satisfactory 
display we have just witnessed ; those impressiens are to 
be taken home, to occupy our evening thoughts, and to be 
hereafter a subject of fruitiu!l remark ard amiable discus- 
sion. Whatcan be more natural and what more gratifying? 
The exhibition is the evidence of our skill. To think 
and talk about it, will as necessarily follow, as the desire 
to outstrip, hereafter, all that bas gone before us, is inhe- 
rent inthe breast of man. Our object, then, is uccom- 
plished. 

You see the position which we now occupy as an agricul- 
tural community, and we ask you to lend your aid to the 
farther advancement of the great cause in which we are 
engaged. In this assembiage, who is there that would not 
rejoice in a prize this day, as the testimonial of his indus- 
try and skill? “Who would not wish to stand before his 
neighbors and friends, and receive from the judges the 
civic crown that well directed exertion is so sure to win? 
Is that man present? If so, poivt him out to me, and I 
will show you a man not ft to as-ociate with American free- 
men, nor hold converse with the farmer of my country. Tle 
has no business here. If you find him. go to his home, and 
you will soon perceive he bas left the footpriuts of his bus- 
bandry behind him, iu his broken fences, dilapidated build- 
ings, and all else that constitutes him a bad farmer, and a 
worse neighbor. 

But we will torn from this subject and take a hasty view 
of the operations of the this Socicty, since we have had an 
organization. 

[This part of the Address, relating to the Ii-tory and 
previous Fairs of the Socicty, we omit, in order to make 
room for the remarks of Gov. Seward.] 

The Maker of the Universe, with a wisdom that we but 
faintly comprehend, deals out his bounties to his creatures 
with an equal and liberal ha:.d. He gave us understanding, 
and made the earth for the use of man; but while he re- 
quires him to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow, man 
is so happily constituted that the labor of his hands can be 
most essentially aided by the exercise of his reasoning 
powers. 4 

These have tancht us to dig canals, make railways, exen- 
vate mountains for their treasures, cover the hills with grain 
and with herds, fill the valleys with herbage, and use the 
occan to carry our several products to supply the wants of 
the most distant countries. The time has been when none 
but serfs and slaves labored. That tim, for man’s pros- 
perity has happily, in a measure, gone bye 

In many portions of Europe to labor 3s dishonorable. In 
this country to labor is honorabie; for here an idle man is 
a nuisance. An author asks, “ What honest vocation can 
be named that does not contribute, in 2 ereater or less de- 
gree, to the enjoyment of man? It may be bumble indeed, 
but it goes to swell the mighty aggregate. Jt may be the 
rill that trickles down the mountain side; but it diffuses fer- 
tility to the valley, and mingles its drops at last with the 

an.” 
"The American motto is industry. Labor is honorable; 
idleness is dishonorable—and I care not whether it is the 
labor of the head or of the hands, for they mutually aid 
each other. Let me, however, exhort those who are devot- 
ed to intellectual pursnita, to cherish, on their part, an ex- 
alted and just conception of the dignity and value of manual 
labor; and to muke that opinion known in their works, and 


seen in their actions. 





The laboring men of this country are vast in number, and 
respectable in character. We owe them, under Providence, 
the most gladsome spectacle the sun beholds in his course— 
8 land of cultivated and fertile fields—an ocean white with 
canvass. We owe to them the annual s of 
harvests, which carry plenty and happiness alike to the 
palace and the cottage. We owe to them the fortresses that 
guard our coasts—the ships that have borne our flag to every 
clime, and carried the thunders of our cannon trium phant 
over the waters of the deep. 

Enterprise is another great trait in the American charac- 
ter—united with industry—it stops not at difficulties—it 
delights to overcome them. If occasionally its efforts are 
misdirected, in th® main it isa healthy exercise of a wise 
foreeast, aided by good sense. to advance individual and 
common interests. That enterprise has opened our foresta, 
built our cities, manned our ships, projected our canals and 
railways; and whether we circumnavigate the earth, or 
people the Oregon, the cry of “Go ahead” is still the watch- 
word to urge us forward. In passing from this place to 
Buffalo on your railway a few months since, I was forcibl 
struck with a practical and beautiful illustration of this trait 
in our character. 

In Europe it takes centuries to build tities; and they 
suffer all the evils arising from their slow method of transit, 
for the interchange of products, before they dare venture 
upon a more rapid communication. But in this country, the 
foundation for cities is hardly laid, before railways ave made 
in every direction, to secure to it business, population and 
wealth. Between Rochester and Buffalo, the red man of 
the forest has hardly yer left his hunting ground, and the 
deer been frightened from his covert; yet the forest is al- 
ready threaded, and a pathway made, on which you pass 
with the rapidity of the eagle’s flight, and by a power that 
seems irresistible. As you dash through the dark woods, 
your sensations ere in unison with the scenes around you; 
and an indescribable wildness is the predominating feeling. 
These forests cover yet a large portion of our state. The 
country is too new, and the population too sparse—although 
it may number at this time near two and a half millions 
to bring a large portion of our state under cultivation. 

The state of New York is about the sizo of England. 
They have about ninety-eight millions of acres under culti- 
vation—we, say ten. They produce annually two hundred 
and sixty-two millions of bushels of grain—we, about fifty- 
one millions. They have ten millions of cattle, and forty- 
four millions of sheep—we, two millions of cattle, and five 
and a half millions of sheep. The comparison of nany 
other farm products, holds about the same proportion. 

Ir the cultivation of the soil, however, acre for acre, we 
are much nearer to them in the quantity of the gencral 
ducts; and when an equal surface of area is cleared, we 
have about quadrupled our population, I trust we shall not 
be behind them in obtaining equivalent returns. Forty 

ago, farming in the river counties was of the worst possible 
description. The virgin fertility of the soil had been ex- 
hausted by repeated croppings ; and when we heard of the 
immense quantity of wheat raised in what was then called 
Genesee, it was thought—when compared with our section 
—that it was a very paradise for farmers. 

Many. of course, were tempted to emigrate; and why 
not? The fertility of their farms was exhausted, and 

did not know how to restore it. Their course of cropping 
was nearly as follows: Take off the timber, put io whedhs 
then a crop of corn, after that sow it with rye as long as it 
would grow. This was the course on the sandy ground, On 
the clay—a stronger soi!—they put in wheat as long as it 
would grow; after that, let it runt» pasture. To sow grass 
seed was not thought of. Cultivation like this bronght at 
length poor returns to the farmer. 

A renovating system for the soil, must be adopted, from 
which better returns could be obtained, or they must all em- 
igrate. The use of clover and plaster was the first renovae 
ting powar that was tried, and they repaid ten-fold the ex- 
pense of their application. 

But that was far from being enough, Other appliances 
must be added; and they at length found that the d 
heap, if they could only make enough of it, would effectually 
fillup the hiatus. Now it is roc alone the litter of our barns 
yards that is used for *hat purpose, but every species of uf- 
fal and refuse from the mud of the ditch to the muck of the 
swamp—from ashes, marl, and lime—all !—all !—and all 
else that can be obtained, down to old rags, are found to 
have the most invigorating influence on the soil. Chemis- 
try. too, is now coming to onr aid, and she promises to bea 
most powerful ally. But we yet waat to learn, as nearly as 
possible, how cause produces effect. We need a nore in- 
timate knowledge of our soil and its cupacities, and what 
kind of substances and methods of husbandry will give the 
largest returns. 

Our art is vet in its infancy; and our implements, until 
lately, have been of a piece with our husbandry. 

These, too, have essentially improved, but it is only since 
the whole system has been examined, and found throughout 
deficient. A better day, however, is dawning. Many of 
these poor lands have been in a measure reclaimed, and the 
prospect for the future is brightening. 

Agriculture, for fifteen or twenty years, has occupied a 
prominent place in our pursuits, and it has already made 
such full returns for the little attention bestowed upon it, 





that its advancement has become not only a matter of inter- 
eat, but the study of it a source of pleasure. 
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Our men of talents have lately turned their attention to 
the subject. Our men of property have devoted a part of 
their wealth to its improvement—our farmers have brought 
their intelligent minds as well as willing hands, to aid in 
the general advancement—and last, though not least, the 
statesmen who have this day met with us, we know to be its 
most devoted friends. 

The State, too, has contributed her aid, by the general 
diffusion of knowledge in the establishment of her schools, 
and in pursuing a much more intelligent a3 well as expan- 
sive system of education. She has aided by her geological 
survey—by her beneficence in contriburing to the formation 
of county agricultural societies—and the patronage she has 
bestowed in the formation of this, the Agricultural Society 
of the State of New-York. 

Our agricultural journals, too, of which there are many 
and excellent oncs, have immensely multiplied—they have 
awakened public attention; for, from their large subscrip- 
tion lists, we must infer that they have many willing read- 
ers. These are the dawnings—they indicate that our pro- 
gress in happiness is onward—that we are the friends of 
civilization, of education, of all that is to make us a great 
and prosperous people. 

To you, American farmers, who comprise so large a por- 
tion of our population, a high destiny is committed. It is 
not enough that our fathers formed a government which se- 
cures equal rights to the humblest, and is the rainbow of 
hope to the oppressed of all nations. It is for you to carry 
on the work, not alone of political, but intellectual and moral 
improvement. A vast field opens before you; and I rejoice 
that here, where intellect is so bright, and humanity has so 
many friends, these great ends are in progress to their ac- 
complishment. 

We have met, fellow-citizens, at this place, to commem- 
orate the Fair of this society for the year 1843. Our object 
was to exhibit to your view, and I trust for your benefit, the 
finest animals we could collect, the best farm implements 
that inducements in the way of rewards would bring to- 
gether; and, not confining our attention to animals and 
implements, we have offered premiums for almost every va- 
riety of articles that either your wants, your tastes, or your 
desire for luxury would call for. 

If, from this display, you return to your respective homes 
benefited by our exertions, and anxious hereafter to con- 
tribute your part to the general improvement, our labor will 
have been well bestowed ; for this great State will be ad- 
vanced in its honored march, by the streams of wealth you 
will pour into her bosom. 

After Mr. Beekman closed, calls were made for Mr. 
WessteEr; but the President remarked that Mr. W. was 
not now present, but would be here in 20 minutes. 

“Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Van Buren,” “* Mr. Seward, Mr. 
Seward,” were called out by the audience. 

The President announced that Mr. Van Burex had 
left the ground. 

The President said that the time of the society would 
now be taken up in reading the Premium awards of the va- 
rious committees. 

Mr. Apam Frercuson, of Canada; Mr. Gowan. of Pa.; 
M. Ranpatt, of Cortland co.; Mr. Attston, and others, 
chairmen of the several committees, read their reports. 

Governor SkwarD, in obedience to the loud and repeated 
ealls from the immense multitude, arose and spoke nearly 
as follows; 

GOVERNOR SEWARD’S SPEECH. 

Fettow Citizens,—At the time of the last anniversary 
of the Agricultal Society of the State of New Yark, I was 
residing among the farmers of Eastern Naw Yerk, and I 
found them a most unreasonable community. Whey had 
assigned the post of speaker to the most distinggished ora- 
tor, and I may be allowed to say, even before 4he voice of 
posterity has awarded its meed of praise—the most illustri- 
ous statesman of any country or of any age. But he failed 
then; and that unreasonable community demanded of me, 
that, with only four days’ notice, I should fill the place of 
Daniel Wesster! But, fellow citizens, I am sorry to be 
obliged to say, that, unreasonable as I found the citizens of 
Eastern New York to be, I must bring a more bold and 

juster charge against those of Western New York, who, 
with only one minute's notice, have changed their call— 
loud and enthusiastic as it has been—for Daniel Webster, 
to one which yet rings in my ear as a warning that I have 
been called out only to be sacrificed ! 

Fellow-citizens! if there be any thing which can delight 
the heart ofa lover of man or a servant of God, it is to wit- 
ness such seenes as are now passing before us. There is 
excitement in the voice of fame—there is animation and en- 
thusiasm in the conducting of armies; but there is more 
usefulness in the production of one fabric of human indus- 
try, such as every where surround us in this alcove, than all 
the conquerors of our race have done for the benefit of man- 
kind. (Applause.) It is something noble to follow the 
bold, the generous, the gallant hero and statesman; but it 
is every thing for the country and for mankind, to secure the 

rpetuation of domestic peace and harmony with their 

rethren throughout the world. Show me a nation which 
has lived in harmony among its members and in peace with 
mankind, and I will show you a state whose citizens will 
assemble by thousands, and tens of thousands, and hundreds 
of thousands, to exhibit to each other and to the world the 
products of art and agriculture. It is then that I see the 
proudest and most sublime sight of my life; for I see a 
guaren’y thet the peace and harmony of our beloved coun- 





try is to last, not only through this generation, but, as I co"- 
fidently hope, through that in which those near and dear to 
us are concerned. Let future generations take care of them- 
selves—I rejoice to know that the one now upon the stage 
of action, will never know the sights of war or the distrac- 
tions of civil dissensions. (Enthusiastic cheers.) I take 
good augury of such a result, from what I have seen here 
to-day. The small and neglected seed which, as your ora- 
tor has this day told us, was planted in 1834, has ripened 
and matured, and we now have a plant worthy to be cher- 
ished by him who fills the highest office which can be con- 
ferred by this State upon one of its citizens. 

I rejoice, fellow-citizens, to meet here, this day, the far- 
mer of Scoharie ; and I assure you, that as God is my 
judge, it shall never be my fault if I do not render to him 
my cordial assistance to help forward the cause of agricul- 
ture to which he is so solemnly pledged. (Loud and re- 
peated cheers.) I rejoice, also. Mr. President and f-llow- 
citizens, ts meet here upon this interesting occasion, the 
venerable ex-President of the United States, the farmer of 
Lindenwold. If he puts forth his hands and other hands 
which will follow his, depend upon it, the cause of agricul- 
ture—the great cause which has called us together this day, 
will not be retarded in its onward progress. I rejoice more 
than all, fellow-citizens, because [ mect here, on this occa- 
sion, the philosopher, the statesman, the orator, and the 
farmer of Marshtield. I regret, with you, that we caunot 
hear his voice instvad of mine—that he, instead of myself, 
is not here to speak to you of the benign, the blessed, the 
honorable, and the useful pursuits of agriculture. I rejoice 
at the presence of all thesc—these men, distinguished for 
their patriotism and their eminent services; but I would 
that we had others with us—that the voices of statesmen, 
men whom the people have honored, not only from the 
States of New-Yoak and of Massachusetts, but from the 
south and the west—that their voiecs were mingled with 
ours. I regret that I cannot, and that you cannot, to-day 
hear the voice of the farmer of Ashland—(reiterated cheers) 
—the man whose name meets with this enthusiastic re- 
sponse from you now, my fellow-citizens. 

Upon this subject, with our present feelings, our present 
pursuits, who can divide us, fellow-citizens? Let us differ 
as we may, upon questions of finance, about the currency, or 
tariffs, or banks, I tell you if our statesmen but agree upon 
this question, egricu!ture, it is of but very little consequence 
which is right. And why? Because, fellow citizens. the 
political power of this country resides in the agricultural 
portion of its inhabitants; and it is a truth as old as zov- 
ernment, that every mass of men will best understand their 
own interests. Then, if this be true, and the great body of 
agriculturists unite in promoting their own true interests as 
they understand them, they will take care of all things else. 
Not that I deem any of these uninteresting or unimportant ; 
for those who know me, know with what tenacity I adhere 
to those principles which either experience or reflection 
have convinced me were right. But while I do this, I 
would consult and do consnlt the welfare of man, and would 
be faithful te my country. This is the desire of every hon- 
est man. He would be faithful to his country—fuithful to 
the great interests of his country, rather than faithful in the 
promotion of his own interests at his country’s expense. 

It has been said by the great Agitator of Ireland, that in 
the vast gatherings of his fellow-countrymen—met to assert 
the rights of his much injured country, he can see his own 
great constituency; and I now see a sight which I could 
hope would ever gladden my eyes—my constitucncy of 
Western New York. And what has this constitnaency come 
short of accomplishing, that it ever tried? Your canals, 
your rail-roads. your agricultural socicties, your common 
schools—in truth, what is there of which New-York feels 
proud, that Weslern New-York has not given to the State 
of New-York? And if she has called into existence such 
institutions, which shape the policy of the State and nation, 
what care I who shall oppose the voice almost unarimous 
of Western New-York, which now seunds in leng and loud 
acclamations in the ears of the worthy members of this so- 
ciety? Go on! and may the blessing of God and your 
country crown your noble efforts to promote the peace of 
society and the happiness and prosperity of the people.— 
(Much cheering.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 
CLASS I.——BULLS, three years old and over. 
For the best, to Lewis F. Allen, of Black Reck, Erie co., 
Durham bull, ‘‘ May Duke” $20 
2d best, to James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, Liv. 
co., Durham bull, “ Rocket” 12 
3d best, to Lorenzo Hathaway, of Farmington, Ontario 
co., Durham bull, “ Welham’”’ 
4th best, to D. & H. S. Brooks, of Avon, Liv. co., 
Durham bull, “‘ Defiance” Volume of Transactions 
CLASS II. 
BULLS, ¢two yeurs old and under three. 
For the best, to Peter A. Remsen, of Alexander, Gene- 
see co., Durham bull, “‘ Prince of Wales” $15 
2d best, to N. Chappell, of Avon, Liv. co., 1e!-2nd- 
white Durham bull 10 
3d best, to E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyoming co., Devon 
bull, “ Sir Walter” 
4th best, to Guy Collins, of B!oomfield, Ontario co., 
red Durham bull Vol Tr 





CLASS III. 
BULLS, one year old and under two. 
For the best, to C. F. Crosby, of Watervliet, Albany, 


Durham bull, “‘ Osccela” 15 
2d best, to A. & J. McArthur, of Buffalo, Erie co., Dur- 
bull, Medoc 10 


3d best, to Thos. H. Newbold, Caledonia, Liv. co., 
roan Durham bull 5 
4th best, to E. P. Beek, Devon bull, “‘ Wallace” Vol Tr 
CLASS 1V.—BULL CALVES. 
Ist, to J. M. Sherwood, of Auburn, Durham, ‘‘ Logan,” 


5 months old 10 
2d, to J. Johnstone, Fayette, Seneca co., white Durham, 
“ George,”’ 5 months old 6 


3d, to L. F. Allen, Durham, “ Ben” 4 
4th, to the same, Devon, “ Rover,” 7 months old Vol Tr 
A special premium to C. S. Button, of Newark, Wayne 

co., for his 2-year-vld bull, ** Osceola” 5 

Remarks.—The committee are constrained, in justice, 
to say, that in class No. 1 they had great difficulty in draw- 
ing a distinction between ‘* May Duke” and “ Rocket,” 
so near did these superior animals approach to cacheother 
in purity of blood and points of excellence; while “ Ar. 
chy,” the property of Mr. Sherwood, was not reviewed, he 
having taken the Society’s first premium at a previous ex- 
hibition. Also, that they cannot but express the high opin- 
ion they entertain of Mr. Remsen’s fine bull “‘ Enterprise,” 
especially in view of several superior calves of his on the 
ground, which did him great credit, and to whom premiums 
were awarded. 

In like manner would they notice, with much favor, Mr. 
Grinnell’s excellent bull ‘‘ Albion,” with several others, 
who in other fields, where the competition would be less, 
could hardly fail of being distinguished. 

In class iv., consisting of calves under one year old, the 
competition was so close, that the judges found some diffi- 
culty in coming to a decision, from the fact, that at the aga 
limited to this class the developments are so indistinct, that 
the most experienced judges have frequently found the 
calves that had received their commerdation did not fulfil 
the promise they had impressed them with; while those 
they had considered less deserving of notice, claimed, at a 
mature age, their admiration, and proved better bulls thaa 
their more successful competitors. 

There were many very superior grade bulls on the ground, 
which showed a due proportion of fine blood ; but the eom- 
mittee would take leave to remark, generally, that the 
breeding of grade bulls is an unprofitable practice, now, as 
the thorough breds can be so conveniently obtained. 

However desirable grade cows may be, the committee 
cannot too strongly recommend to breeders the importance 
of breeding only from thorough-bred bulls, especially of the 
improved breed of Durham short horns. 

All which respectfully submitted. 
James Guwan, 


W. Futver, Committee 
L. A. Leann, of 
Ws. Garett, Judges. 


Wo. M. Situ, 
CLASS V. 
COWS, three years old and over. 


Ist, to John M. Sherwood, ** Pauzy” 20 
2d, to John Johnstone, ‘* Lady Sackett” i2 
3d, to L. F. Allen, “¢ Nancy Dawson” 8 
4th, R. H. Hyam Vol Tr 
CLASS VI. 
HEIFERS, ¢eco years old and under three. 
Ist, to T. H. Newbold’s ** Cassandra” 12 
2d, to Anson Packard, Bristol, Ontario co. 8 
3d, J. M. Sherwood’s “‘ Sylph” 5 
4th, L. F. Allen Vol Tr 
CLASS VIT. 
HEIFERS, one year old and under two. 
Ist, to J. M. Sherwood’s ** Philippine” 10 
24, to L. F. Allen’s “* Deven” 5 
3d, T. H. Newbold’s “ Isabella” Vol Tr 
CLASS VIIL—HEIFER CALVES. 
1st, to William Cook, Lysander, Onondaga co. 8 
2d, to P. A. Remsen 5 
Vol T 


3d, L. F. Allen 

Remarxs.—Having thus discharged the most pleasing 
portion of our duty, we would offer a word of consolation 
to those spirited individuals who have upon this occasion 
failed of success. They have all much merit, many of 
them in no ordinary measure ; and we would urge them to 
a continuation of their efforts towards improving their 
stock, confidently predicting their ultimate success. A 
great deal of excellent stock, which the means at our com- 
mand prevented our noticing by special premiums, com- 
manded in nosma!l degree our attention and approval. We 
trust we shall not be considered partial in specifying the 
Devons belonging to L. F. Allen and Mr. Beck. 

Certain points occurred to us, in performance of our duty, 
which we feel incumbent upon us to bring under notice. 
We do so respectfully, trusting they will be received with 
a cordial and mutual desire to perfect the business of the 
association. Considerable difficulty and annoyance was 
experienced, originating in the praisewhrthy, though per- 
haps somewhat overstrained, multiplication of classes. 

It appears to us, that four classes of cows would be 
found better than the number now adopted. For all useful 
ends we are disposed to think the following would suffice : 
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Class first, Durhams; second, Devons ; third, Here- 
rds: fourth, cows of any breed, pure or mixed—shown 
cither as breeders or as dairy stocks. : 

In course of our inspection, we frequently found misap- 
prehension to exist respecting what is called purtty of 
blood. It was supposed, by several, that they possessed 
animals of pure descent, because the sire had been a pure 
Durham, and the dam a pure Devon, or vice versa. This 
js altogether a mistake, and will require extreme/y minute 
and strict attention. It would appear to us a most bene- 
ficial step. towards forwarding the improvement of live 
stock in North America, should a well-organized Herd 
Book be prepared. It would assuredly meet with cosop- 
eration in Canada, whose breeders would then find a ready 
means of reference, and the only satisfactory check upon 
mistakes or frauds, while it would naturally bring the 
farmers and breeders of the two countries into more fre- 
quent intercourse, tending manifestly to the advantaze of 

oth. 

. One other point attracted our attention as deserving 
note—viz., the diificulty of deciding upon the respective 
merits of calves. Animals of a/l ages were brought for- 
ward, with nothing but the word of the exhibitor as to age. 
We would by no means convey the slightest intimation 
against the honor or veracity of the exhibitors on this oc 
casion—far from it; but we confidently recommend, that 
jn future each animal of this description should bear a 
ticket, giving the day and date of being dropped. This 
would also, it may be observed, tend to produce more sys- 
tem and regularity in the managemeet of steck. 

In minor arrangements we would respectfully observe, 
that it becomes imperative to infuse punctuality in the ar- 
rival of stock upon the ground. Bulls, cows, &c., should 
be placed adjoining each other, each under a large and 
conspicuous board ; and a forfeiture of the chance for the 
day should attach to any exhibitor leaving his animals 
without some person equally competent with himself to 
answer any necessary questions, or until discharged by the 
judges. 

By order of the committee, 
Apam Feacvtsson, Chairman. 
G. V. Sacket, 
H. BAtpwiy, 
Atcernon S. Roserts, 
J. W. Bacon, 
CLASS IX.—COWS. 
Cross between the native and imported brecde. 
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Ist, to David Brooks, Avon, Liv. co. 12 
2d, to Jehicl Freeman, Geneseo, “ i) 
3d, to Geo C. Latta, Greece, Monroe co. 6 
4th, to Allen Ayrault, Genesco Vol Tr 


CLASS X.—HEIFERS. 
Croas between the native and imported breeds, bettceen 
2 and 3 years old. 


Ist, to E. A. Le Roy, of Caledonia 10 
9d, to T. H. Newbold 7 


31, to Anson Packard 5 
4th, to J. R. Murray, of Mr. Morris, Liv. co. Vol Tr 
CLASS XI.—HEIFERS. 

Cross as above, over 1 and under 2 years old. 

Ist, to Calvin Ward, Richmond, Oatario co. 10 


2d, to the same 5 
3d, to W. W. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, Liv. co. 3 
4th, to David Brooks Vol T 


Remuarks.—There were two barren heifers, one belong- 
ing to of Syracuse, the other to Stephen 
Bastable, of Salina, which, theugh valuable animals, your 
committee did not consider entitled to compete for pre- 
tmnum. 

There was a superior red-and-white cow belonging 
to Horace Hooker, of Rochester, and vour committee 
only regretted that the premium list was not sufficiently 
extended to include her. 

Hexry S. Ranpatt, 
Tuomas WrpDLF, 
Lyman Hupsarp, 
CLASS XII. 
Native breed, not having any imported blood. 
lst, to Andrew Snider, of Henrietta, Monroe co. 10 
2d. to Wm. Sternbergh ditto, ditto 
3d, to George A. Mason, of Jordan, Onondaga co. 
CLASS XIII—HEIFERS. 
Native breeds, between 2 and 3 years old 
No competition entitled to premium. 
CLASS XIV.—DAIRY COWS, of any beed. 
Ist premium to George A. Mason 

Remarks.—In view of the small number of animals ex- 
hibited for their inspection, the committee beg leave to 
state, that in their opinion the breeders of more than two 
thirds of all the cattle in the State are not in the least ben- 
efited (so far as cattle are concerned) by the State Society, 
although liberal premiums are offered ; from the fact that 
% little competition exists among what are called common 
farmers. 

We hope the editors of agricultaral paper will call more 
attention to this subject hereafter. 


Commitilee. 


Joun WEBSTER, 
Lee Comstock, Committee. 
Ase. Batpwin, 
WORKING OXEN. 
Ist, to P. A. Remsen 15 
2d, to — Stoddard, Onondaga co, 1 





re 





31, to H. Long, York, Liv. co. 5 
4th, to Jehiel freeman, Geneseo, Ditto Vol Tr 
STEERS, three years old. 

Ist, to John P. Root, York, Liv. co. a 10 
2d,toA Ayrault 5 
3d, to Robt. Allen, Syracuse, Onondaga co. Vol Tr 


TWQ-YEAR-OLD STEERS. 
Ist, to A. Ayrault 
2d, to John Ayrault, Perinton, Monroe co. 
3d, to Wm. W. Wadsworth 
YEARLING STEERS. 
To Roswell Root, (discretionary) 8 
Remarks.—The Committee on Working Oxen report, 
that they have viewed, with much satisfation, a large num- 
ber of very superior working oxen; and they would wil- 
lingly have awarded premiums to all, but as they were un- 
able to do that, they found much difficulty in selecting the 
three best pairs. 
In making their decis’ons, the committee endeavored to 
select those which would be must valuable for immediate 
use. 


4 
Vol Tr 


Dan. Hispanv, 
0. P. Hoaae, 
Wa. Cook, 
C. A. Goprrey, 
FAT CATTLE. 
Ist, to Jeremiah Brown, Ridgway, Orleans co. 
2d, to W. A. Mills, Mount Morris, Liv. co. 12 
3d, to the same Vol Tr 
Remarks.—The committee would nome, with especial 
commendation, 4 grale Durhant cow belonging to Philo 
Hamlin; a steer belonging to Allen Ayrault; two superior 
cattle belonging to Jeremiah Brown} and a pair of steers 
belonging to Mr. Godfrey. 
There were other superior animals, the ownership of 
some of which we vtere unable to ascertain. 
P. N. Rust, 
Hotiowary Lona, 
Josrrpu A. Frost, 
Ws. Ortrey, 


FAT SHEEP. 
Ist, to George Caward, Seneca, Ontario co. M 
2d, to T. Norman 5 
3d, to Wm. Swatiles, Sodus, Wayne co. Vol Tr 
Remarks.~—The committee on fat wethers would respect- 

fally report, that they have examined'several valuable indi- 
viduals and pairs of fat sheep. None‘sf their owners, how- 
evur, complied with the conditions pulllished by the society, 
viz. a statement of the method of feeding.; the kind, quan- 
tity, and cost of the food; &c. Your committee have felt 
much embarrassed by this omission. They have-examined 
the animals, and reported which they consider best, with- 
out regard to feed, leaving it to the board to decide whether 
premiums shal! be awarded. Your committee would recom- 
mend that, hereafter, cwes be allowed to compete with we- 
thers for the premiums on fat sheep. There were some ex- 
ceedingly fine ewes on the ground. 

Pr. N. Rust, 

Hotioway Lona, 

Wm. Ortrey, 

Joseru A. Frost, 


PREMIUMS ON HORSES. 
STALLIONS, over four years old. 
For the best stallion, to Henry Paddock, of Penfield, and 
George Fordon, Gencva, owners of imported horse 
“ Alfved.”’ 31 years old, 164 hands high, a Cleveland 
bay, imported by Thos. Weddle $20 
2d, to Dr. Wm. May, Palmyra, Wayne co., ‘ Morgan” 
Tiger,”’ 10 years old 
31, to E. Holloway, Lima, Livingston co., ‘‘ Young 
Fox-Hunter,” 4 years old 
4th, to Alexander Baldridge, Romulus, Seneca co., 
* Gallant Coacher,” 5 years old Vol Tr 
STALLIONS, three years old and under four. 
Ist, to Kinzey Stottle, of Chili, Monroe co., “ Young 
Post Boy,” a grey, 154 hands high, 3 years old 
2d, to Ephraim Watkins, of Hopewell, Ontario co., 
“ Young Alfved,” a bay, 15 hands high, 3 years old 
3d, D. G. Billings, of Clarkson, Menroe co., ** Mo- 
hawk,” a roan, 15 hands hig's, 3 years old 
MATCHED HORSES. 
For the best pair of matched horses—Ist, 2d, and 3d, 
no premiuins awarded. 
4th, to Joel R. Parker, of Rochester, for a pair of dap- 
ple grays, 16 hands high Vol Tr 
Remarks*—The committee appointed judges of stallions, 
report, that of the number (28) of fine horses exhibited, 
there were several of blood, tracing back, not remotely, to 
thorough-bred horses of established reputation, both in the 
stud and on the turf. They felt controlled, however, by the 
general instructions of the society, to select for its premiums 
the variety of horses qualified for ail work. There were 
exhibited at the Fair, but too late for the due action of the 
committee, two good Canadian horses, which attracted much 
observation and approbation. 
The same committee, appointed judges of matched hor- 
ses, have to regret that better specimens were not exhibit- 
ed. Of the eight or ten pairs entered for competition, in the 
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Committee. 


Committee. 


12 
8 


0| opinion of your committee there was but one pair under the 





instructions of the soviety, entitled to a premium, 
R. F. W. Aviston, Samuet Gaeescear, 
A, AYRAULT, I, R. Spzep, 
Freverick F. Bacxvs, Committee. 
MARES AND COLTS. 
For the best breeding mare and colt, to Alexander 

Bald. idge, chestnut mare and bay colt 20 
2d, to Truman Roberts, bay mare and black colt 12 
3d, to Guy Markham, of Rush, Monroe co., bay mare 8 
4th, to Milton Sheldon, Mendon, Montve ¢v., chestnut 

mare, “ Ciio”’ Vol Tr 

THREE-YEAR-OLD MARES. 
1st, not being on the ground the second day, no award. 
2d, to J. K. Ballentine’s bay mare 
3d, no award. 

(Note.—This committee, mistaking the intentions of the 
society, awarded a premium of $10 to J. K. Ballentine, for 
a grey stallion colt, sired by ** Young Lion of Monroe:) 

Remarks.—The undersigned, the committee chosen to 
award premiums on brood mares and colts, respectfully ree 
port, that they hive attended to the duties assigned them, 
and carefully examined the unu-:ually large number of ani- 
mals exhibited. The committee, while they rejoice at the 
enterprise evinced by bringing upon the ground so many 
competitors fur the premiums, feel constrained to sity; that 
perbaps no one of the animals belong to the class intended 
by the society, viz., the horse of all work. It was const- 
quently exceedingly difficult to find one without some stri- 
king defect, which ought not and need not belong to the 
stock of the perfect breeder. While they would be jasti- 
fied in withholding the premium from all of the animals of 
this class, for the reasons referred to, they think the ends of 
the society will be best promoted by makixg known the 
judgment of the committce. 

D. S. Camppett, 
Apna Vovueut, 
Owen Joxes, 


PREMIUMS ON SWINE, 
Over ten months old. 
For the best boer, to H. O. Hills, Vernon, Oneidu co.,; 10 
2d, to Daniel Budd, Greeee, Monrov ¢o. x 
3d,-to S.- Tibbitts, Pittsford, Monroe cov 
4th, to N. Hayward, Brighton, ditto 
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. 5 
Vol Tr 


For the best breeding sow, to L. F. Allen, Berkshire 10 
2d, to Wm. Wheeler, Rochester, Monroe co. 3 
3d, to John Langham, “ o 5 
4th, to P, A, Sinith, Greece o Vol Tr 


Remakxs.—Among the swine worthy of particular atten- 
tion, were a pen of eight shoats and a sow, whose owner we 
did not see. They showed what can be done by a judicious: 
crossing of the two leading breeds, the Berkshire and Lei- 
cester. 

Mr. M. Garret, of Gates. had a very good Leicester sow 
and pigs. Mr. Tone, of Chili, had a Leicester s0¥ and 
pigs; anda boar and sow of M. Wadhams, were very gaod- 

The committee do net deem it their duty to enter into an 
claborate discussion as to the best breeds ; but they give the 
basis on which they acted im awarding the premiums. They 
do not consider it any objeet to raise or encourage the rais- 
ing of a very large bi of hogs, so far as the farmers of 
this State are concerned. Where corn is easily raised and 
at a distance from market, a large breed of hogs may be tol- 
erated ; but where the utmost economy is to be used, a mid- 
dling sized breed of hogs is decidedly prfered. A hog of 
fine bone, light head, small ears, a good ham, and di 
broadside, that will mature early, and when fattened at 12 
oz 18 months, comes easily up to 300, must be profitable to 
provider and consumer. 

Tn behalf of the committee, T. C. Peters, 


Chairman. 
PREMIUMS ON SHEEP. 


CLASS I.—Long Wooled. 
1. For the best Buck, to Wm. Swailes Wayne co, 10 
2. To Thomas Terry, Mt. Morris, Liv. co. 8 
3. To Wm. Swailes, 5 
4. To John Bettridge, Riga, Monroe co. Vol Tr 
1. For the best pen of 3 ewes, to Allen Ayrault, 10 
2. To Luke Cheesebro, Auburn, Cayuga co. 8 
3. To James Beatty, Greece, Monroe co. 5 
4. To Wm. C. Cornell, Henrietta, “ Vol Tr 
For the best pen of 5 lambs, Leicesters, to same, 5 

CLASS IL.—Middle Wooled. 
1. For the best buck, John M. Sherwood, South-Down, 10 
2. To J. Parsons, oe 8 
3. same, a 5 
4. same, “ Vol Tr 
1. Best pen of 3 ewes, J. M. Sherwood, ~ 10 
2. To Richard Randle, Chili, Monroe co. 8 
For best pen of 5 lambs, to J. M. Sherwood, 5 


Remarks.—The committee noticed two pens of choice 
ewes, and one of fine lambs, which were entered a# middle 
wooled ; but as they were a mixture of long and middle 
wools, they did not consider themselves at liberty to assign 
them a place in either class submitted for their examination. 

They experienced much difficulty in deciding some of the 
premiums on long wool bucks, owing to the large 
of very choice animals of this class, which were exhibited, 

In conclusion, the committee would say, they perceiye 
with no little gratification, the decided improvement now 
making in the long and middle woal sheep in this country, 
considering them and their crosses, as they do, a profitable 
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animal in the neighborhood of large markets, from the great 
value of the carcass for mutton, which usually brings, when 
well fattened, at least 50 per cent. more than pork. They 
will be excused for adding, at least bythe intelligent farmers 
of the State of New-York, a class of citizens so capable of 
appreciating and so deeply interested in the subject, that if 
protection to American labor, American intelligence, and 
American capital is to be the settled policy of the United 
States, as it cannot but be hoped it will from the beneficial 
efiects so recently, yet so largely experienced from it, the 
immediate commencement, on an extensive scale, of wors- 
ted and other similar fabrics for which the long wool fur- 
nishes an indispensable material, will afford to them a large 
and permanent demand, and a greutly increased value. 

R. L. ALLEN, 

S. E. Hupson, 

F. M. Rotcu, 

Tuo’s Hottts, 

W. R. Ranpatt, 


CLASS III.—Fine Wooled. 
1. For the best buck, to Charles Colt, Geneseo, Livingston 
i 
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county, Saxon, 0 
2, To Roswell Rvot, York, Livingston co. 8 
3. To Norman Frisbie, Vernon, Oneida co. 5 
4. To Gideon Cobb, Brighton, Monroe co. Vol Tr 
1. For the best pen of 3 ewes, to Charles Colt, 10 
2. To Roswell Root, 8 
3. To Norman Frisbie, 5 
For best pen of 5 lambs, R. Root, 5 


The above class are reported by the Committee‘ as being 


all Saxony. 

MERINO BUCKS, 
1. To Edmond Fellows, South Chili, Monroe co. 10 
2. To Luke Cheesebro, 8 


Remarks.—The sheep presented for exhibition, as a 
whole were creditable ; and the committee take the oppor 
tunity to commend highly both the form and fleece of those 
exhibited by Mr. Charles Colt, of Geneseo, to whom they 
award the first premium. 

In making this remark, it is not our intention to disparage 
several other lots which were good specimens as regards 
staple and finencss of hurl, especially those of Mr. Frisbee, 
of Vernon, Oneida co. ; but a prominent objection appeared 
to his, namely, want of compactness of fleece—a most de- 
fective point, when our rigorous climate is considered. This 
objection, however, would not apply to those of Messrs. 
Roswell Root & Brothers. 

The committee would gladly embrace this opportunity to 
extend these remarks, with a view to encourage a more ex- 
tensive growth of fine wool, now from its scarcity so desi- 
rable to American manufacturers, as well as dwell on those 
points in relation to certain propertics of fleece and carcass, 
indispensable to profit, did time permit. 

The committee, with the sanction of the executive com- 
mittee, have classed the Saxon and Merinos by themselves, 
which we respectfully recommend should be a permanent 
arrangement in the premium list hereafter, as equal justice 
will be rendered to both of these distinguished varieties of 
sheep. 

Several good specimens of Merinos were exhibited ; but 
the committee take the liberty to remark, that nearly all 
called such, were but grades and imperfect imitations of the 
general excellence of this variety in their purity. 

Several bucks were presented for exhibition by Mr. S. W. 
Jewet, of Vermont, said by him to be of the Paular breed, 
which we were also told have produced heavy fleeces. 

The ewes exhibited as Merinos, were but grades; and 
therefore the committee did not feel authorised to award 
any farther premium. 

L. A. Moret, 
I. P. Beekman, 
Joun Jounson, 


Report on Agricultural Implements. 


From the vast importance attached to a labor-saving 
machine that will perfectly and cheaply thrash wheat and 
other grain, the mechanical ingenuity of this country has 
been taxed to its utmost extent to perfect such an imple- 
ment, and almost every county has its favorite machine. 
The operative part of the process is pretty generally set- 
tled on the spike cylinder. originally introduced by a Mr. 
Douglas, of Skaneateles; but the motive power assumes 
as many forms and contrivances as the patent churn or 
washing-machine, from the cumbrous and complicated, to 
compact, simple, and unique. To describe the various 
forms would be tedious, and of but little use ; and it was 
impossible for the committee to imperatively decide upon 
the relative value of them all, as nothing short of long and 
practical use can endorse any new invention as the ultima- 
tum required. 

The committee have come to tha conclusion, from their 
own previous experience and from investigations made by 
them, that a two or three horse power machine, that will 
thrash from 100 to 150 bushels of grain per day with a 
farmer’s own team and his own hands, is the most desira- 
ble and profitable for the great mass of farmers; while 
perhaps a larger and more extensive power is the hest for 
those who travel the country and thrash by the bushel, and 
for large grain growers. A large number of horse-powers 
were submitted to the inspection of this committee, several 
of which were without thrashers, or the means for testing 


Wa. RanpDatt, 
R. Harmon, Jr. 
Committee. 





them by actual experiment. Among these was a very in- 


genious, compact. and well-constructed machine, by A. D. 
Child, of Rochester, which promises, as far as this com- 
mittee can judge by simple examination, to be one of the 
best applications of horse-powen that was ever offered to 
the public. Another one offered by Mr. S. B. Traver, of 
Rochester, being Davenport’s patent, combines many very 
desirable points, and is now in actual use, but was not ex- 
hibited to the committee in that form. Both of the fore- 
going machines are constructed upon the principle of in- 
ternal gearing, with the sun and planet wheels. Mr. L. 
Bostwick, of New York, exhibited a machine at work be- 
fore us—a very compact, simple, and effective horse-power, 
with a thrasher of the beater principle ; but the committee 
were unanimous in giving the preference to the spike 
thrashers. 

That description of Machines termed tread powers were 
also exhibited to the committee. They appeared to per- 
form the work expeditiously and with ease to the horses, 
and the committee would not be surprised if they should 
eventually become great favorites among the farming com- 
munity. The thrashing machine for which the committee 
have awarded the first premium has been well proved, sev- 
eral hundred of them being now in actual use. It is well 
constructed, and combines_a cleaner and separator. 

THRASHING MACHINES. 

Ist, to Joseph Hail, of Rochester, 6 to 8 horse 
thrasher and Pitt’s cleaner and separator 

2d, to J. Hale, of North Bloomfield, for 2-horsepower 
tread-machine and thrasher 

3d, to Benjamin M. Freeborn, of New York, for a 2- 
horse power, with a machine which thrashes over the 
cylinder Vol Tr 

The clover mill of Mr. Thos. D. Burrall, of Geneva, ap- 
pears to be a very peifect machi:e in its construction, and, 
from evidence produced to the committee, performs its 
work with great perfection. It can be worked with any 
ordinary horse or water power: costs 60 to 70 dollars. ‘The 
committee award a diploma. 

FANNING MILLS. 
Ist, to A. S. Patterson, of Rush Monroe co., 8 
2d, to A. P. Dickey, of Elba, Genesee co. 5 
3d, to Stephenson & Myers, Purt Byron, Cayuga Vol Tr 

These are also very important implements for the farmer 
and grain grower ; and we know of no article, from the old 
Dutch corn fan and the rude, imperfect mill of thirty years 
past, that has advanced t» a state of such perfection as 
was exhibited at this great Fair. There were a dozen or 
more present, and it was [ttle better than a hap-hazara 
guess to say which deserves the preference—some excelling 
in one point aud some in another, so that the committee have 
not the greatest confidence in their decision, especially as 
they did not see many of them in operation, and the com- 
mittee were not unanimous in their conclusions. Among 
those to whom premiums were not awarde.J, the commit- 
tee would mention, as deserving commendation, Mr. Hef- 
fron, of Venice, Ontario co. ; Messrs. J. Patterson & Co., 
Rush, Monroe co.; Messrs. Long and Stone, Yoak, Liv. 
co. Some of these were provided with double and treble 
screens, to meet all cuntingencies. 

HORSE HAY-RAKES. 

These are highly vatua!le labor-saving imp!ements, per- 
forming with one man and a horse the labor of 6 or 8 men, 
and at atime when labor is most valuable. Several of cx- 
cellent construction were vifered. The committee award- 
ed premiums as follows : 


power 
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10 


Ist, To Lewis Swift, Clarkson, Monroe co. 8 
2d, to Geo. W. Wiggins, Lima, Li-ingston co. 5 
3d, J. Holbrook, Penn Yan, Yates co. Diploma 


STRAW CUTTERS. 

In this article the co:.mittee were utterly confounded, so 
numerous and varieus were the plans and cuntrivances for 
performing the labor required. They have, however, gen- 
erally given the prefvrence to the straight and plain cut- 
ting edge; and therefore award the premiums as follows : 
Ist, to Nathan Parish, ef Rush, Monroe co. (Isravl 

Patterson’s patent) 
2d to Joseph W. Webb, of Rochester 5 
3d, to Robert P. Gibson, of New York Vol T 

FIELD CULTIVATORS & GRAIN COVERERS. 

These are desirable implements, not as yet in general 
use among farmers, but must eventually prevail, as they 
save full one balf the labor in summer following, and are 
a great improvement over the harrow in covering grain. 
The committee award as fellows: 

For the best cultivator and grain coverer, to Harlow 

Mitchell, of Rutland, Jefferson co. 
2d, to Carmi Wright, of Adams, ditto ditto. for 

corn, &c. 
3d_ to B. Langdon, of Troy, ditto for weeding and bill- 

ing corn, and digging potatoes Vol Tr 
To S W Cool, Geneva, for a field cultivator and grain 

erer, combining many desirable qualities Diploma 
To Marcus Adams, of Adams Basin, Monroe co., for a 
cultivator for corn and root crop, made entirely of 
iron, very ingeniously and mechanically constructed, 
and, as far as the committce could judge without trial, 
a very desirable implement of husbandry, 
HARROWS. 
For the best harrow, to Marcus Adams, of Ogden, 

Monroe co., hinge drag, with iron frame 8 





2d, to Alexander Thompson, Manchester, Ontario co. 5 
GRAIN & SEED DRILLS. 

Ist, to Abraham Randall, Verona, Onvida co., for grain 
sower and planter s 

2d, to Nowell Adams, Boston, Mass., for secd drij]— 
Lewis’ patent ** Yaukee Corn Planter” . 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

To C. Goss, of Madrid, St. Lawrence co, for a superior 
adjusting grain-cradle, of low price and good work. 
mauship, a diserctionary premium of 

To Wiliam Gates, of Barre, Orleans co., for a new and 
singular contrivance for raking grain, a discretionary 
premium of 5 

To Julius Hatch, of Rochester, for a machine for suw. 
ing grain, plaister, and grass seeds, broadcast 

(This valuable machine having been previously ex. 
hibited, and a premium awarded, was excluded 
from competition by a rule of the socicty.) 

To To Wm. G. Booland, Little Falls, Herkimer eo, 
agent fur Bird & Wells’ patent smut machine, many. 
factured at Trenton, New Jersey Diploma 

To H. H. Everts, of Rochester, ior a straw and root 
cutting machine, a dis, prem. of 

To L. Bostwick, of New York, for a portable grain 
mill, worked by horse power, a Diploma and Vol Ty 

To T. R. Hussey, of Auburn, Cayuga co., for a corn and 
cob crusher, by horse power, dis. prem. of 5 

To H. H. Davison, ef Rechester, for a valuable contri- 
vance for fixing the scythe to the snuith Vol Tr 

To Samuel Mailory of Alexander, Genesee eo,, for a 
rut scraper, to dress roads and fill ruts dis. prem. of 5 

To A. L. Blanchard, of Albany, for a beautiful and or 
namental statue stove, for burning woud and coal, 
combining the emission of heated air dis prem. of 5 

To Jirah Wing, of Hume; Allegany co., for a model fora 

cheap, plaia, and durabie eave trough for barns, 
back buildings, and sheds, a disc’y prem. 5 
For the Committee, 


L. B. LANGWORTHY, Cin. 
BUTTER ANB CHEESE. 


For the best sample of butter, not less than 80 Ibs. a pre 
mivm was awarded to IL. Morrison of Orange co. 8 
2. To A. D. Porter, of Canandazua, Ontario co. 5 
3. To D. Wood, West Bloomfield, és “ 5 
4. To Wm. Sternberg. Henrietta, Mo:roe co. Fy 
5. To Isaac Seely, o6 “ “ 4 
6. To D. Piffard, of Piffardiani, Liv. co. 2 Vols and? 
7. To E. S. Bartlett, of Romulus, Seneca co. 3 
For the best cheese to Thomas Burch, Little Falls, Herki- 
mer co. 
2. To Perez Hathaway, Farmington, Ontario co. 
3. To H. Arnold & Sen, Hamburzb, Erie co. 
4. Vo Jerome Ives, Hownsiie)d, Jefferson co 
5. 
6. 
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To Newberry Bronson, Wer-aw, Wyoming co. 
To John Lapham, Farmington, 2 Vois Tr and2 
[Several lots of Butter were so nearly alike, that the 
Committee couid net agree which should have the prefer 
ence; They therefore divided the premiums vmong them 
equally. The report ef the Committce was inadvertantly 
sent to Albany before we had copied the remarks.] 
MAPLE SUGAR. 

The Committee on Maple and Corustalk Suzar, respect 
fully report—That only four specimens of Maple Sugar have 
been presented to their consideration, of which one by Joel 
Woodwerth, of Watertown, Jefferson co., is ef very supe 
rivr quality, both on account of its whiteness, approaching 
to the best refined loaf susur, and on account of its excel 
lent grain and flaver. They award the first premium of 
$15. 

The second premium of $10 they award to David Dow, 
of Batavia, Genesee co. 

The thiid and fourth premiums they do not award, be 
cause the quantify presented by Asahel Dow, of Bethany, 
Genesee co., 2nd Charles A. Higgins, also of Bethany, was 
so small as not tocome within the rule of the Society re- 
quiring 50 lbs of Sugar, as the quantity to be presented to 
entitle toa premium. 

The Committce have great pleasure in stating that Mr. 
M. Adams, of Ogden, in Monroe co., has gone into the ex- 
periment of manufacturing Sugar of Cornstalks; and for 
that purpose has been cutting, during the present season, 
one acre of the “eight rowed yellow northern corn;” he 
has constructed an iron mill for crushing the stalk and ex- 
pressing the juice, which answers the purpose admirably— 
but it is yet too early in the season to know the result of the 
experiment, as a part only of the Cornstalks have been 
gathered and manufactured, and the remainder are yet stand- 
ing in the field. 

Mr. Adams has, however, already made about 400 wt 
of Sugar, a sample of which he has submitted to your com- 
mittee, and which, though not yet clarified, appears to be of 
a fair quality, capable of equalling the best of Sugar made 
from the cane. The stalks still on the ground he shioks 
will make 400 wt more Sugar: but had it not been for the 
excessive drought which has prevailed in his section of the 
country, he is satisfied that the acre planted and experi- 
mented upon by him, would have produced 1000 wt of Su 
gar, which was the rate yielded by two rods of the land 
which he measured off, the proceeds of which he worked up 
by itself. 
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Upon the whole, Mr. Adams is perfectly satisfied that 
Sugar can be made in this part of the country, from Corr- 
stalks, of superior quality and flavor, and equal in every 
respect to the best supar made from the cane, aad so as 
to remuneraie well for its manufacture. He proposes, at 
the next meeting of the Society, to present a full report of 
his present experiment, and yo: r Committee have great 
confidence that it will be of such a nature as not ouly to en- 
title Mr. Adams to the premium offered by the Society, but 
to the praise of being the first to carry into actual operation 
an experiment that has been anticipated as the source cf 
great wealth and benefit to the agricultural interests. 


JOHN GREIG, Com- 
ROSWELL RANDALL, mit- 
A. B. DUNLAP, tee. 


Report on Vegetables. 
Competitors’ Names, and Articles offered. 


Hugh Mulholland, Brighton, fine long blood beets, pota- 
toes, parsnips, carrots, onions, cabbage, and purple egg 

lant. 

Wm Hamilton, beets, tomatoes, onions, parsnips, and 
pumpkins. m 7 . 

J Medberry, Valparaiso, winter squash. 

Hl N Langworthy, winter crook-neck squashes, 12 varie- 
ties of seediing potatoes, water melons, fine sample of 
pink-eve potatoes, a new variety of musk melon, of exqui- 
site flavor; specimens of a variety of Spanish tobacco, the 
seed of which was received from Mr. Ellsworth, of the pa- 
tent office, some of it growing and some partially cured, of 
fine appearance, the quality not yet tested. 

Samuel Ashton, white field carrots, celery, table beets. 

Ira Lee, onions, beets, and samples of sced corn. 

Nathaniel Hayward, swect corn, blood and turnip beets, 
Meshanrock potatocs 

John Adams, white and red cabbage, onions, and to- 
matocs. 

CF Crosmar, sweet corn, blood beets, of extra length, 
white field carrots, summer crookneck and scollop squash- 
es, onions, and Bassano beets. 

Theodore Backus, onions, cabbages, and winter 
squashes. 

John Donnellan, Minorca musk melons, and cabbage. 

E Waugh, leeks, celery and curled parsley. 

Richard Cooper, curled parsley, carrots, white solid cel- 
ery, melons. 

James Bradford, tomatoes, parsnips, celery, 2 varieties 
of potatoes, and vegetable oysters. 

Wm Webb, beets, curled parsley. 

Alfred Fitch, pink-eye potatoes. 

C S$ Walling, several varieties of beets. 

Michael Elsenbech, fine specimens of cabbage, potatoes, 
rutabaga, and turnips. 

[The above were products of Rochester and Monroe. } 

E Murdoch, Le Rov, Genesee co., seedling potatoes. 

Janes S Wadsworth, Geneseo, 12 ears of seed corn, 
very long; geod specimen of Lima beans, tomatoes. 

Arthur H Steen, Mount Morris, Lima beans, tomatoes, 
nad egg plants. 

Oliver Phelps, Canandaigna, 5 samples of potatoes, red 
celery, winter squashes, and pumpkins. 

Wm Blossom, Canandaigua, celery and onions, a sample 
of rice corn grown in the open air. 

Hiram E Hotchkiss, Lyons, Wayne co., varieties of 
musk melons. 

Abner Bryant, Black Rock, early Bassano, white turnip 
and long blovd beets. onions, carrots, parsnips, tomatues, 
celery, crook-neck and summer scollop squashes, early 
golden sioux corn. 

Fliin Tyler, Buffalo, tomatoes. 

[Several lots of fine vegetables are omitted, because they 
weie not labeled, and the owners were not known to the 
commitice. } 


PREMIUMS AWARDED. 
Huzh Mulholland, Brighton, for 2 best purple egg $ 
alants 
Th. sume, for the 3 best heads of cabbage 
Nathaniel Hayward, Brighton, 12 best blood bects 
The same, for the best half-peck of potatoes 
HN Langworthy, lrondequoit, for the best crook-neck 
winter squashes 
The same, for the best water melons 1 
The same, ‘ best musk melons Vol Tr 
hesame, “ best 12 varieties seedling potatoes Dip 
Alfred Fitch, Riga, 2d best half-peck of potatoes 


oe ee 


Win Hamilton, Rochester, best 12 parsnips 1 

The same, best pumpkins } 

C F Crosman, Rochester, best table summer scollop 
squash 


The same, 2d best seed sweet corn 1 
The same, best white field carrots Vol Tr 
Richard Cooper, Rochester, best celery 2 
E Waugh, Rochester, best curled parsley 1 

Michael Elsenbech, Rocuester, fine specimens of cab- 
bages and potatoes Discr. prem. of 1 
E Murdoch, Le Roy, best half-peck seedling potatoes 5 
James S Wadsworth, Geneseo, 12 ears best seed corn 1 

Arthur H Steen, Mount Morris, half-peck best Lima 

ans 

Wm Blossom, Canandaigua, fine specimen of rice corn 

Discr. prem. of Vol Tr 


-_ 


Abner Bryant, Biack Rock, best tabie onions 1 
The same, best table carrots 1 
The same, fine carly Bassauo beets Vol Tr 


Report on Fruit. 

The commitice on fruits have the gratification of report- 
ing, though the year has proved very unfavorable, a greatly 
increased col!ection in comparison with former years, both 
in the variety and extent of the products of the fruit gar- 
den. Among the contributors are the following : 

Oliver Pyelps, of Canandaigua, who presented 27 varie- 
ties of apples and a collection of pears. 

David Thomas, Cayuga county, (presented by Thomas & 
Smith, of Macedon,) 48 varieties of the apple, 36 of pears, 
10 of peaches, 5 of plus, 2 of pectarines, and other fruits. 

Abner Bryant, Buffalo, 12 varicties of apples and mis- 
cellaneous fruits. 

Benjamin Hodge, of Buffalo, 42 of apples. 

Nathaniel Hayward, Brighton, 23 of apples and grapes. 

Dr. Armstrong, Rochester, specimens of plums. 

Charles Marchant, Greece, 36 of apples. 

John Hiler, Penfield, 9 of apples. 

Hiram Robbins, Penfield, apples and plums. 

Joseph Christopher, apples. 

Eliliu Tyler, Buffalo, a collection of grapes, apples, and 
peaches. 

Ellwanger & Barry, a large collection of apples and 

cars. 

Wm. Otis, Gaces, Monroe co. 14 varieties of apples. 

Samuel Moulson, Rochester, a miscellaneous collection of 
fruits. 

Zera Burr, Periuton, Monroe co. fine seedling apples and 
quinces. 

Robert N. Brown, Greece, 12 varieties of apples. 

E. C. Frost, Catharines, Chemung co. 3 varieties of 
pears. 

L. E. Lapham, Yates co. apples and pears. 

C. M. Eames, New-Hartford, Oneida co. fine specimens 
of the lemon, presented by Jacob Gould, Rochester. 

Wm. Mervine, Utic:, fine sweetwater grapes. 

Marcus Morse, Rochester, peaches and grapes. 

Mrs. Marshall, Rochester, several varieties of plums, 
and Columbia and other peaches. 

Abrahem Vought, Mendon, plums. 

Henry Deyo, Greece, peaches. 

Jonathan Buell, East Bloomfield, seedling apples (the 
Early Joe.) 

J. W. Smith, Rochester, fine Isabella grapes well ripened 

in the open air, and good new seedling peach. 
J. A. Hadley, quinces. 

T. H. Rochester, pears. 

Jas. S. Wadsworth, very fine grapes and pears. 
Jacob Gould, Rochester, plums and pears. 

larry Pratt, Rochester, collection of fruits. 

Thos. H. Hyatt. Rochester. peaches, apples, and pears. 

L. Jenkins, Manchester, Ontario co. pears (Seckel and 

Virgalieu.) 
Avery, Rochester, pears. 
Wm. Sternberg, grapes, &e. .« 
Charles H. Carroi!, Groveland, Livingston co. seedling 
peach. 
Isaac Moore, Brighton, peaches and pears. 
S. Vanderniter, Buffalo, bottled gooseberries. 
Isaac Hills, Rochester, 8 fine varictics of plums. 
E. Scrantom, plums and peaches. 
HI. V. B. Schenck, fine peaches. 
Joseph Medbervry, piums. 
M. A. Norton, Victor, pears. 
Hi. G. Hotchkiss, Vienna, fine grapes of several varieties, 
all grown in the open air, and excellent peaches. 
Sidney Allen, Rochester, grapes, peaches, and pears. 
H. N. Langworthy, peaches and grapes. 
The great number of collections presented, has p-evented 
a thorough examination of the many varieties composing 
them,.as well as an enumeration of the names. 
The committee have made the following awards. Where 
members of the committee weree competitors, they were 
not consulted in the decision. The committee, also, as a 
matter of course, excluded those collections not cultivated 
by the contributors themseives. 
For the greatest variety of table apples, David Thomas, 
Cayuga county. 
For the second greatest variety, Benj. Hodge, Buffalo. 
For the third greatest variety, Oliver Phelps, Canand’a. 
For the best twelve sorts of table apples, Abner Bryant, 
Buffalo. 
For the best new seedling apple (the early Joe,) Jon. 
Buell, Eust Bloomfield. 
For the greatest variety of table pears, David Thomas, 
Cayuga county. 
For the greatest variety of winter pears, the same. 
For the best twelve quinces, _ Draper, Brighton. 
For the best twelve peaches, H. G. Hotchkiss, Vienna. 
For the best twenty-four plams, Isaac Hills, Rochester. 
For the best six bunches native grapes, J. W. Smith, 
Rochester. 
For the best six bunches foreign grapes, Elihu Tyler, 
Buffalo. 
The committee recommend a discretionary premium of a 
volume of Transactions to J. W. Smith, of Rochester, for 
his fine collection of grapes and other fruits. Though the 





any one collection sufficiently extensive to deserve the 2d. 
premium. Respectfully submitted. 
Joun J. Tuomas, 


Bens. Hoper, 
N. GoopsEtt, 
Ira Dory, 

J. R. Murray, 


Report on Flowers. 
To Messrs Ellwanger & Barry, of the Mount Hope Gar- 
dens, for the greatest variety and quantity of flowers 5 
To Miss Wadsworth, of Geneseo, for the 2d ditto 3 
To Miss Mary P. Utley, for the 3d ditto Vol Tr 
To Wm King, Rochester, for the best floral ornament 5 
To Honry Billings, Rochester, for a fine large boquet of 
asters, &c, Vol Tr 
Louis Chapin, for a very large fig tree,in bearing Vol Tr 
Owing to the extreme dryness of the past summer, the 
display of flowers was very deficient, compared with what 
it would have been had the seison been favorable. The 
absence of Dahlias, from this cause, was particularly re- 
retted by our florists and gardeners. Messrs. Ellwanger 
> Barry contributed largely to the exhibition, by nearly 100 
pots of their finest greenhouse plants, many of them in flower 
or fruit, and most of them rare and beautiful. They also 
contributed two large bequets of cut flowers, a few good 
dahlias, and some fine China roses. 
Miss Wadsworth, of Genesco, contributed 3 boquets of 
very rare and beautiful flowers, mostly from the greenhouse. 
William King presented a magnificent floral ornament, 
consisting of a large representation of an eagle, with 
spread wings. This was deservedly much admired, as was 
also a large representation of a star, formed by asters and 
marygolds, from the same hands. Mr. King also exhibited 
fine coxcombs, and some greenhouse plants. 
Mr. Henry Billings, a large bouquet of double asters— 
very fine for the season. 
Miss Mary P. Uttley, two very pretty boquets, compri- 
sing a large assortment of garden flowers. 
Miss Elizabeth Douglas, two beautiful geraniums, one of 
them remarkably large. 
Mr. Louis Chapin exoibited a very large and beauti{ul 
fig tre, in full bearing. 
M. B. Batenam, 
P. Barry, 
J. J. Tromas, 


ON SILK AND COCOONS, 


Tho Committee on Silk report, that the exhibition of 
cocoons and reeled silk was very extensive and highly cred- 
itable. There was a great variety of specimens of manu- 
factured silk, many of them very handsome ; and the whole 
exhibits a highly gratifying improvement in this branch of 
American indastry. 

They have awarded to Mrs. E. M. Reed, of Rochester, 
a premium of $15, for the best half-bushel of cocoons. 

To Justus Beardsley, of Perinton, Monroe co., for the 

2d ditto $10 
To Mr. B. Brown, of Ogden, Monr-e co., 3d ditto 5 

The committee being unable to discover any preference 

in the following, have awarded to Edward Stanley of Og- 
den, John Adams of Ogden, and E. Murdoch of Le Roy, 
each $3 and a copy of the Volume of Transactions. 
ToN. D. Hart, of Le Roy, for the best reeled silk $15 
To John Adams, of Adams Basin, for 2d ditto 10 
To James M. Hathaway, of Bristol, 3d ditto 5 
ToSamuel R. Tracy, Newark, Wayne co., 4thdo. Vol Tr 
To Mrs. D. Carter, of Bloomfield, for the best speci- 


Commiiice. 


Committee. 


men of manufactured silk, (gown silk) 15 
To David Irish, of Perryville, Madison co., for the 24 

ditto, (sewing silk) 16 
To Mrs. J. Howe, Avon, 3d ditto, (sewing silk) 5 
To Edwin Stanley, 4th ditto, (sewing silk veil!) | Vo! Tr 
To Mrs. Raymond, for silk cape 2 
To Eliza B. Orcott, of Centreville, fer silk hose 2 
To Mrs. Roswell Carter, of Albany, for a net silk shawl 2 
ToJ. Haskins, Le Roy, for a ball of twist 2 


To Benjamin M. Benedict, of Bergen, Genesee co., fur 
sewing silk $ 
To Enos Holmes, of Clarendon, for sewing silk 2 

There were but two silk reels exhibited, and neither be- 
ing superior, or showing any new improvement, they have 
awarded to Edwin Stanley, of Ogder, and Seneca Reed, of 
Greece, each a Volume of Transactions. 

There was a great variety of manufactured articles ex- 
hibited, and deserving a more extended notice than it is in 
the power of the committee to give; and some few speci- 
mens had Jost their labels, amongst the latter of which was 
a very handsome specimen of twist. 

A beautiful sample of sewing silk was exhibited by P. 
Staats, of Buffalo; silk fringe and mitts, by Miss Julia M. 
Backus, of Rochester; silk hose, by Mrs. E. M. Leech, of 
Lima; silk vesting and apron silk, by Edwin Stanley; 
handkerchiefs, hose, pic-nic gloves ard mitts, by Mrs. 
Carter, of Bloomfield; silk hose, by Mrs. Franklin Daz- 
row, of Darien; silk net handkerchiefs, by Mrs. Lydia 
Murphy, East Avon; gloves and handkerchiefs, by Ira Phil- 
lips, Clarendon. 

The committee recommend that hereafter a clerk bo 
specially assigned to take charge of and keep in order this 
branch of the exhibition. 

O. Huxcerrorp, H O’Rertry, 

T. Mettoy, M— Laszg, 








Elihu Tyler, Buffalo, best 12 tomatoes 


specimens of pears were numerous, they did not consider 


Wa. Kipp, Committee, 
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Report on Domestic Manufactares. 


The Committee on Domestic Manufactures would res- 
peetfully report, that they have attended to the duties as- 
signed them with great pleasure. They regret, in common 
with the officers of the society, that in an exhibition for 
the entire State of New York, so limited an amount of 
articles was presented in this department. The committee 
would urge upon farmers, their wives and daughters, to 
look well to this matter hereafter, and let the next annual 
fair exhibit to the thousands of spectators who may be 

resent such a variety of articles of domestic manufacture 
as shall be in every respect worthy of the Empire State. 

Many of the articles presented for premiums were of a 
very high order of excellence, and testify that all that is 
wanting to render this portion of the exhibition what it de- 
serves to be in every respect, is an increase in the number 
of competitors. 

After such an examination as the committee have been 
enabled to make in the time ullotted them, they would re- 
commend to the society that premiums be awarded as fol- 
lows : 

For the best pair of Woolen blankets, David S Lee, Da- 
rien, Gen. co. 

Best 10 yards of domestic flannel, (a very superior piece, ) 
Geo Webb, Pamelia, Jefferson co. 

An extra premium, to be divided between Hart Massey, 
Jr, Jefferson co., and O. Allen, Wheatland, Mon. co. 5 
The exhibition of flannels was very fine, and the superi- 

ority of some of the articles show, that in this department 

we need not long be dependent on foreigners for a supply. 

Best 12 yards 3-4 woolen cloth, a superior piece of blue 
cassimere, Clark Corbin, Ovid, Seneca co. 

The committee would also notice two pieces of broad- 
cloth presented by V G Barry, Newark, Wayne co., manu- 
factured at the Oriskany Factory, Oneida co. For beauty 
of finish, as well as fineness of texture, this cloth has sel+ 
dom been surpassed, and had it come within the range of 
premiums, the committee would have awarded ono with 


— satisfaction. 
st 15 yards of wool carpet, to Jonathan J. Gillam, 
East Bloomfield, Ontario co. 


Only three carpets were presented. We regret that in 
this branch of manufacture many more were not exhibited. 
Here the ladies can and do excel } and in an article so in- 
dispensable almost to every farmer, there ought to have 
been a very large number of specimens presented. 

Best double carpet coverlet, James A North, Alexander, 

nesee co. 

The exhibition of coverlets was excellent. Eight com- 
petitors entered the lists, and the articles exhibited were 
such as do great credit to the taste and skill of the exhib- 
itors. 

Best 10 yards of linen, to Mrs. A Halleck, Westmor- 
land, Oneida co. 

Best 12 yards of linen diaper, to Ezra Bishop, Attica, 
Wyoming co. 
Several very 

partment. 

Several very beautiful hearth rugs were exhibited, some 
of them worked with much taste, and vety superior in ev- 
ery respect. 

The committee award the Ist premium to Miss Sarah 
E. Greene, of Oswego, for a beautiful rug, with two 
swans and twochildren worked in the centre 

And an extrn premium to be divided between J M Rock- 
wood, of Pittsford, Monroe co., and Mrs J L Clark, 
of Clarkson, Monroe co., 

One of them of superior taste and skill in the manufac- 

ture, the other for its durability as well as taste. 

Best 12 yards of kersey,S M Hanford, Perinton, Mon- 


fine specimens were exhibited in this de- 


$3 


wo 


roe co. 
Best 15 yards of rag carpet, Qrlando A Hall, Parma, 

Monroe co. 

Only two specimens exhibited; and the committee would 
indulge the expectation, thet tot only more competition 
will hereafter be shown, but muth superior specimens ex- 
hibited. 

Best 15 yards tow cloth, Daniel.) Lee. Darien, Gen.co. $3 

Best pair of wove stockings, Ezra Bishop, Attica, Wy- 
oming co. 

Best pair of knit stockings, Miss S R Eastman, Lodi, 

Seneca co. 

Best pound of sewing thread, Ezra Bishop, Attica, Wy- 
oming co. 

The committee would, in conclusion, suggest to the offi- 
cers of the society to increase the premiums at the next 
Fair, for articles of domestic manufacture, so that greater 
competition may be induced. 

From what has been exhibited at-this time, no doubt can 
exist, that in this branch of domestic industry great ex- 
cellence may be attained. “Andshould the farmers and 
their families interest themselves, as it is hoped they may, 
our next exhibition may be suéh-ts shall be in all respects 
worthy of New York. - 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
B. P. Jonson, 
Roswett Ranpatt, 
E. Krrsy, 

Ina Horxins, 


Diseretionary Pretiiums. 


Committee. 


To Heman Loomis, Rochester, for woollen yarn Diploma 
To Mrs, R. Holmes, Rushville, Ont. co., carpet bag do. 
To Hart Massey, Jr., Watertown, Jeff., co., one shawl, 
very superior Diploma and $3 
To Mrs. Peter Saxe, Yates, Orleans co., for a star 
quilt Diploma and 5 
To Thomas Bingham, Riga, diaper table cloth and bed 
uilt Diploma and 3 
To Wm. C. Cornell, Henrietta, Monroe co., lamp 


mat Diploma 
To Theodore Backus, Rochester, for one pair of knit 

loves Vol Tr 
To S. H. Boardman, Henrietta, Monroe co., 3 linen 

sheets Diploma 


To Mrs. E. K. Jewett, Buffalo, embroidered table cover 
very beautiful Diploma and $5 
To Miss Lindsay, Black Rock, a very nice cambric bed 
quilt, equal to the best Marseilles, and one piece of 
thread lace Diploma and 3 
To Mrs. A. Hallock, Westmorland, Oneida co., one 
black and one white laee veil Diploma and 3 
To O, A. Hall, Parma, two pieces of needle work Vol Tr 
To Mary Chedsey, Penn Yan, one door mat, two otto- 
mans, and two footstools Diploma and 5 
To Mrs. R. Holmes, Rushville, for three quilts Dip. & 3 
To Asahel Dow, of Bethany, for one shawl Dip. & 1 
To Miss Lucy M. Shaw, Richford, Tioga co., for one 
Tuscan straw hat, made of native grass. The com- 
mittee think this article worthy of special notice and 
unqualified commendation Diploma & 8 
To Geo. Webb, Pamelia, Jefferson co., one trunk Dip 
To Edward B Slason, Albany, one set of coach harness, 
two saddles and bridles, of very superior workman- 
shi Dip & 5 
To Nathan Post, Madrid, St Lawrence co., for a patent 
felt and leather collar, a superior article and decided 
improvement Dip & 3 
To Harlow Mitchell, Rutland, Jeff. co., for a transverse 
sawing machine 
To D R Barton, Rochester, pitchforks, axes, hay-knives, 
and bush hooks. These articles were of superior 
workmanship, and, if overlooked by the Committee 


on Farm Implements, the committee award Dip 
To Andrew Meneely, West Troy, two church bells Dip 


E S Beach & Co., of Rochester, exhibited a fine article 
of Ohio flour—* Akron Mills”’ 
To J L Elwood, of Rochester, for one bri. of plaster Dip 
To Rawson Harmon, Jr., of Wheatland, 14 specimens 
of wheat Dip & 10 
The committee have a due sense of the great impor- 
tance of Gen. Harmon’s experiment in raising and testing 
different kinds of wheat; but, for want of time must refer 
to his valuable communications to the society heretofore for 


5, | information on all the varieties of wheat except the “* Har- 


mon,”’ a production from the ‘* Province.” These last are 
superior to any specimens which have come under the ro- 
tice of the committee. 

To Samuel Davidson, Greece, fora sample of a new 
variety of wheat 2 Vois Tr 
To Louis Chapin, of Rochester, for a large and beauti- 

ful fig tree and figs, the only one exhibited 2 Vols Tr 
To T C Peters, of Darien, Genesee co., fur an agricul- 
tural account book 2 Vols Tr 
ToAS Platt, Batavia, for specimens of penmanship and 
chronological drawing Dip 
To Mr Hopkins, Anburn, for English teazels 2 Vols Tr 
Vincent G Barry, Wyoming co., presented the model of a 
direct-action submerged “waterwheel. From the limited 
examination the committce were able to make, they deem 
it worthy of the attention of persons interested in the use 
or apptication of water power, it being designed for sites 
having considerable water, and a limited fall. 

Freyes’ lactometcr. The committee had no opportunity 
to test this article, but deem it worthy of attention, and 
promises to be of great utility. 

Your committee have derived great pleasure from the 
examination of several specimens of plain and colored 
glass presented by William S De Zeng, Exq. of Geneva, 
Ontario co., and manufactured by him at the Ontario Glass 
Manufactory, at that place. These specimens consist of a 
box of flint window-glass; one ditto of crown cylinder. in 
large sheets, designed for engraving and pictures; and a 
great number of samples of colored glass, of various sizes 
and colors, designed for churches and other public build- 
ings. The specimens are all excellent of their kind, and 
will compare favorabiy and advantageously with the best 
specimens of foreign glass. A premium of $10 
Any omission of articles within the sphere of this com- 
mittve must be attributed to the want of time, and to the 
immense crowd. 

Georct J. Pompetcy, 
S. M. Brow, 

C. C. Torrey, 

C. G. M‘Knicurt, 


Report on Ploughs. 


The committee on ploughs would respectfully re- 
port, that they have attended to the duties assigned 
them, which, the Society are aware, were neither 
few nor small. We have the satisfaction, however, 
of acknowledging that we were furnished every fa- 


Committee. 





The Committee on Discretionary Premipms beg leave to 
report as follows : 2 82 


2 gat’ 2 


a al 


to 


petitors, who, we are happy to say, manifested ay 
-audable zeal in rendering us every assistance ing 
work ; and, although laboring under the stron = 
citement incident to a competition for the hishe 
prizes offered by the Society, and upon an arti 
most important to the farmer, treated each other “ 
the committee with a degree of urbanity highly = 
ditable to this class of mechanics. We had the 8 
of four dynamometers—one belonging to the Soci 
ety; one upon the same construction, but a better 
instrument, furnished us by S. W. Chase, of Am 
sterdam ; one of a spiral construction, numberip ~f 
high as 1200 pounds, but not sufficiently minute for 
our purpose, by G. D. Avery, of Chenango county ; 
and another, the most serviceable, invented by 4 
K. Cone, of Batavia, called the * Scale Beam Dy. 
namometer.” Mr. Chase also kindly furnisheg us 
a windlass and small wheels, ropes, &c.; and My 
Avery, pulley-blocks, measures, &c., which yery 
much expedited the business before us, and fo 
which we would tender them our thanks. 


TRIAL OF PLUUGHS. 

On the morning of the 22d, we were met } a 
large number of those interested in the manufacture 
of ploughs, and proceeded to the tria' with te dy. 
namometer.’ Each plough was drawn by a wing. 
lass through a stiff sward, the distance of five rods, 
and required to cut a furrow twelve inches wide by 
six deep. 

The following ploughs were tried, and the ayer. 
age of their resistance taken as indicated by the dy. 
namometer : 














Names of Ploughs, Makers or Patentees. Pounds draf, 





American, M. H. Codding, Bristol, Ontario co., . 
Cayuga County, P. D. Wright, Rochester, 

Worcester County, E. Davis, Watertown, Jefferson co., 
Diamond, H. Delano, Mottsville, Onondaga co., 
Peekskill, T. Mercer, Peekskill, 


Williamsport, S. W. Hall, Williamsport, Penn., 
Montgomery County, 8. W. Chase, Amsterdam, 


do. (larger size,) do. 
Opposition, C. Seymour, Lockport, 
Washington, LS. Teft, Williamville, Erie co., 
Oxford, Oxford, Chenango co., 
Ontario County, R.C. Stiles & Co., East Bloomfield, 
Veto, I. Waite, Albion, 


Hicks & Bailey, Perry, Wyoming co., 


Wyoming County, 
E, Wilson, Vernon, Oneida co., 


Oneida Chief, 


Caledonia, P. Elyea, Caledonia, Livingston co., 
Middleport, I. Van Bronklen, Middleport, Niagara co,, 
Eagle, [Mass.! Ruggles, Nourse & Co., 
Geneva, T. D. Burrell, Geneva, 

do. [shell wheel,] do, 

do. [Scotch sh’ll wh'l} doy 
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I. C. Fitch, Dansville, Livingston co., 4 
Iron Beam, E. Richardson, Bushnell’s Basin, 
Livingston County, H. Wiard, Avon, 


We ought here to observe, that some of these 
ploughs were of a larger size than others, and their 
surface draft, of course, greater ; as the Livingston 
eounty, Ontario county, and some others. Some of 
them were highly polished, while others were nearly 
as rough as they came from the moulds. Some 
were provided with very sharp coulters, while others 
had merely a cutter upon the shin; which madea 
very manifest difference. Many of them came ua- 
provided with a gauge wheel ; and che difference of 
draught was so great with or without a wheel, that 
those who had not a wheel, borrowed one before they 
would go through with a trial. Your committee 
think this point settled in the minds of every one 
who saw this trial, that a wheel is an indispensable 
accompaniment to a good plough in sward land, or 
indeed in almost any other. There was also a dif- 
ference in the dynamometer, as Mr. Chase’s, which 
was injured after the trial of four or five ploughs, in- 
dicated every ten pounds, while the scale beam, af- 
terwards used, indicated only every thirty pounds. 

After we had gone through with a very thorough 
and laborious trial with the windlass and the dyna- 
mometer, we proceeded to try them with a strong 
pair of horses. Each competitor was allowed to 
hold his own plough until it run to suit him, and 
then it was held by one of the committee. We 
gave them a thorough trial in this way, and pro- 
ceeded to compare their relative merits as to con- 
struction and workmanship, and heard explanations 
of their peculiar merits, from their proprietors. 

Having thus obtained what information we could 
as to their traction, and compared their relative mer- 
its as to construction and durability, your committee 
came to the unanimous conclusion that we could not 
award premiums as published by the society, We 
are not prepared to say, neither do we believe any 
judicious man would say, that eitherof these ploughs 
were so superior to the others, as to entitle it to the 
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cility for testing the traction of ploughs by the com- 
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»erior ploughs ; and the more we examined them, 
the more we were convinced that such a collection 
was never seen before, in this or any other land. 

We therefore proceeded to divide the highest pre- 
m among the largest sized ploughs, giving the 


miu! u 
« Caledonia,” P. Elyea, of Caledonia, $25 00 
«“ Wyoming,” Hicks & Bayley, Perry, Wy- 

oming county, 15 00 
« Williamsport,” S. W. Hall, 10 00 


The remaining premiums are divided among 
ploughs of the second size, as follows: 

« American,” M. D. & M. LH. Codding, of 

Bristol, Ontario, 

« Geneva,” T. D. Burrell, of Geneva, 
«“ Montgomery County,” S. W. Chase, of 

Amsterdam, 10 00 
« Oneida Chief,” E. Wilson, Vernon, Onei.co. 8 00 
«“ Veto,” I. Waite, Albion, Orleans, 5 00 

We also recommend that diplomas be given to 
the “ fron Beam” and * Peekskill,” and volumes of 
the Transactions to the “ Livingston County,” the 
“ Cayuga County,” and “ Diamond” ploughs. 

Your committee also witnessed with great satisfac- 
tion, the trial of a ploughing machine or gang of 
pleughs, constructed by Thomas Wiard, of Avon, 
and have no hesitation in recommending it as an ar- 
ticle of much importance to the farmer. The fa- 
cility and great rapidity with which it prepares fal- 
low grounds, ploughs in wheat, covers peas and 
other spring grain requiring a deeper covering than 
the harrow gives, renders it a very desirable article 
to the farmer. We had net only ocular demonstra- 
tion of its performances, but were shown very high 
commendations from some of the best farmers in 
Livingston county. We therefore recommend the 
awarding of a diploma to Thomas Wiard, of Avon, 
for his gang of ploughs. 

Of sub-soil ploughs, only two were presented, both 
of which were thoroughly tested and highly appro- 
ved by the committee. We believe the sub-soil 
plough worthy of a trial by our farmers, and an in- 
strument which will do great service in heavy clay 
lands, and such as have impervious sub-soils. We 
feel that we could not do justice to either of these 
ploughs, by giving them the whole premium. We 
therefore have awarded to B. F. Smith, of Syracuse, 
(Ruggles & Co., Mass.) $12 00, considering his 
plough superior in workmanship, and that it will do 
the best work in lighter clay soils. We award to 
S. McLean, of Royalton, Niagara county, $8 00 for 
his sub-soil whew 9 the construction of which is 
very simple, is so cheap as to be within reach of ev- 
ery farmer, and will work its way through the heav- 
iest soils. 

In closing their report, your committee would beg 
leave to suggest that a suitable premium be offvred 
for the best dynamometer. The instruments now 
in use are very imperfect, and no certain test of the 
power required in the draft of a plough. Such is 
the continually varying resistance given by the ine- 
quality of the earth’s surface, and the obstacles un- 
der it, that the index of the dynamometer revolves 
as rapidly as a weathercock in a storm. We want 
an instrument not so easily affected, or farther remo- 
ved from continual fluctuations, which will note in 
single pounds the average power required in a given 
number of feet. Yankee ingenuity has evidently 
not been sufficiently empleyed in the construction 
of this instrument; and we are persuaded it needs 
but little encouragement from your society, to stims 
ulate it to the production of an instrument which 
will render the power required in the draft of a 
plough, as easily determined as the powerof a loco- 
motive. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by your 
humble servants, Myron Anams, 

C.S. Button, 

L. B. Laneworrny, 

R. Harmom, Jr., 
Rochester, Sept. 23, 1843. 


THE PLOUGHING MATCH, 

1. To J. Howell, Chili, Monroe co. $15 

2. To W. Utley, Phelps, Ontario co. 1¢ 

3. To Wm. Craig, York, Livingston co. 5 

4. To George Sheffer, Wheatland, Monroe co. Vol Tr 

> Above are the premiums on ploughing, as stated in 
the Demo-rat. We cannot vouch for their correctness, nor 
give the names of the ploughs and p'oughmen ; as the re- 
port of the committee did not come into our hands, as it 
Sivuld have done. Wee will correct it next month. —Ep. 


$15 00 
12 00 


Com. 


= 





SECOND AGRICULTURAL SUPPER. 


Speecnes oF Danietn Werster, Gov. Sewarp, 
AND OTHERS. 

On Thursday evening, after the second day of the 
Fair, another supper was served up by Mr. Carpen- 
ter, in the dining-hail of Smith's new block opposite 
the Eagle. About 170, as many as the room could 
hold, of the members of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and their guests, participated. It was a rich 
intellectual feast, and a most suitable termination of 
this great rural jubilee. The speeches that were 
made, are so replete with eloquence, wisdom, and 
patriotism, that we have enlarged the dimensions of 
our sheet in order to allow our readers the pleasure 
of their perusal ; and we are sure we shall receive 
many thanks for so doing. (We copy from the ex- 
cellent reports of the Rochester Democrut and the 
New- York Tribune.) 

Hon. Danie, Wesster, Gov. Sewarp, Hon. 
C. Morcas, Hon. Apam FeErcuson, and many 
other distinguished straimgers, were present. Mr. 
Vay Buren and Gov. Boucx had left the city. 

After the despatch of the more substantial mate- 
rial, 

James S Wapswortn, Esq., President of the Society, 
in introducing Mr. WessTER to the company present, spoke 
of his eminent abilities and distinguished services, and re- 
ferred, in a very happy manner, to the fuct that he had, in 
other days, spent some time as a student in Mr. Wenster’s 
office. 

Mr. WesstTeER, being thus introduced, rose amid the en- 
thusiastic cheers of the company, and spoke substantially 
as follows: 

MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


Gentlemen—I am obliged to you for your warm 
reception, and to your President for the kind man- 
ner in which he has referred to the circumstance of 
our early acquaintance. I am prond of such a pu- 
pil, and if he learned any thing under my instruc- 
tions relative to the profession to which I belong, he 
is competent to pay it back, with interest, in his 
present pursuits. 

Gentlemen—Owing, perhaps, in some measure, 
tc this early connection with the President of your 
Society, and to the kindness of a few persons con- 
nected with him, I was invited te make the annual 
address before you. It happened not to be in my 
power to accept the kind invitation, but in declining 
it, I signified to my friends, that, as I had occasion 
to visit this part of the State of New-York, for the 
transaction of some business connected with my 
profession, if 1 could do so, I would arrange that 
business, so as to be present at this time. 

I came, gentlemen, in fulfillment of this intima- 
tion. I came with great pleasure,.and am happy 
to have been enabled to be present at this great meet- 
ing of the agriculturists of this great state; and I 
would gladly do or say something by way of com- 
pensation for the kindness which has been mani- 
fested towards me, and as an expression of the grati- 
tude which I feel and the honor shown me, for which 
I wish to make due acknowledgments. 

Gentlemen—the occasion is av agricultural one— 
the topics are agricultural; they carry us back to 
great interests—to the cultivation of the earth—the 
earth from which we ourselves were taken; and I 
have been struck, in examining the exhibition of ani- 
mals, the various specimens of agricultural imple- 
ments, illustrating the advance in the improvement 
of mechanic arts, and particularly in the science of 
agriculture—I have been struck with the vast ad- 
vantages which agriculture, in its appropriate sense, 
holds out to the great mass of society. 

The cultivation of the earth is an advantageous, 
because an independent pursuit. I do not allude to 
agriculture in its commercial sense. Success in that 
species of agriculture depends upon climate and 
other considerations. 1 speak of agriculture as that 
great pursuit of society, in which the masses may 
engage, and which secures for all so employed food 
and raiment, and every useful comfort and luxury. 
But there is another division of agriculture, whose 
end is the cultivation of articles adapted to tropical 
climates. I refer to the planting interest of the 
south. Now, what has most struck me, and what 
has been suggested by what I have seen to-day, is 
the vastly superior advantages to individuals and 
society, of the truly agricultural over the planting 
interest. ° ° ° ° ° vs ’ 


Gentlemen—Every body knows that at the foun- 


dation of all improvement, lies the great business of 
the cultivation of the earth. If it was for his sins 
that man was condemned to till the earth, it was the 
most beneficent punishment that the Almighty Be- 
ing could inflict. 

Now, in regard to the great interests of agricul- 
ture, there are things which individuals may do for 
themselves; and there are things which the collect- 
ed agency of society—which government—must do 
for them. What individuals can do for themselves 
they should be left to do. But there are great ob- 
jects—great intcrests—great arrangements—which 
are necessary for the enriching of the fields of ag- 
riculture and those who till them, which belong 
to government; and government neglects to fulfill 
its duty when it neglects them. Individuals may 
judge of the character of soil—of climate—of the 
improvement of agricultural implements, and the 
modes of husbandry. This is the scope of individu- 
al judgment—of experience—of association. By a 
comparison of ideas and experiments, new truths 
may be discovered, and new results secured. It is 
this which has brought you together now. You have 
come to show what improvements have been made 
in stock and implements; and to decide upon what 
modes of cultivation are best adapted to produce re- 
sults calculated to promote your comfort and happi- 
ness. This can all be done by individual associa- 
tion. But there are other things connected with ag- 
riculture, and other duties which belong to govern- 
ment. It would be strange were it otherwise. It 
would be strange indeed if government found itself 
under obligation to extend protection to other inte- 
rests, and yet released from all obligations to do 
something to promote the interests of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. 

The interests of agriculture, gentlemen, embrace 
much that government should attend to. And what 
is it? I shall not go through with all that might 
be said upon this subject; nor shall I read a lec- 
ture to governments in general or our government 
in particular. God forbid. But I repeat, there are 
things which individuals cannet do and which gov- 
ernment should. Individuals cannot protect them- 
selves from aggression—cannot levy assessments for 
general purposes—cannot open a road which may 
be necessary. Government must do these things, 
and must take the general agency of society. If 
government, in fact, as in theory, exists for the good 
of all, then it must protect all. It must do for indi- 
viduals what individuals cannot do for themselves. 

The industry of the country—its individual in- 
dustry—requires the protection of the many. Ag- 
riculture is not an exception to this rule. There 
are reasons why it should be protected. 

In the first place, so far as the interests of agricul- 
ture are concerned, its first demand is after that 
protection (I do not use the phrase in its mere po- 
litical sense) which secures for its products a ready 
transfer and sale. The agriculturist may demand 
that government shall give him the means of early 
transmitting his products to the place of consump- 
tion. 

Government owes this protection, because, in our 
climate human life calls for the products of other 
parts of the world. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the proceeds derived froin our own products should 
be sufficient to enable us to obtain such of the pro- 
ducts of other nations as are necessary for our hap- 
piness, or calculated to gratify our just appetites and 
propensities. It is one of the great objects and du- 
ties of government, therefore, to see to it that the 
productions of the farmer may be easily transmitted 
to market. 

] need not say, gentlemen, that you, the citizens 
of Western New-York, enjoy such protection. 
Your rail roads and canais secure to you this easy 
transmission for your products to the places of sale 
and consumption. 

Who is here now, gentlemen, that does not feel 
the beneficial effects of the wise patriotism of Cuin- 
ToN, and those other projectors of your great inland 
improvements? [Cheers.] Party politics may dim 
for a while the fair fame of such a man—prejudice 
may assail, and malignity may rail; but there can- 
not be an honest man in Western New-York upon 
whose heart the memory of De Wirt Cuwton 
is not indelibly written. 

In respect to your internal improvements, _= 
position is entitle beyond any thing on earth. The 
city of New-York is brought to your door. You 





can reach as it were, in an hour, the market fur your 
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products. It is at your door for all purposes 
business; and if I should be asked for a society in 
which nothing was left to Le desired, I should point 
to Western New- York—with its rich fields, its chain 
of rail roads and canals, completed and begun. I 
have a beau ideal about this matter, although I am 
nota resident of your state. But | feel an interest 
in them as a man—as an American; and I would 
that these great improvements, completed and be- 
gun, should all be carried out in their fullness aud 
pertection, that the world might see what a free gov- 
ernment, with an intelligent, and enterprising, and 
moral people can do for the improvement of society. 

Gentlemen—There is another great object to the 
tiller of our lands, besides furnishing facilities for 
transmission to market—and that is the existence of 
a market for the surplus products of the soil. There 
must be a market of sale—a market of consumption. 
Will a man toil to till his ground—to fill his grana- 
ries and his cellars with the products of the soil, be- 
yond the wants of his own family, unless there be 
some one to buy what he has to sell?) By means of 
transportation and this market of sale, he must be 
able to buy what articles he may want which he 
does not raise himself. A market of consumption 
is an object of paramount importance to the agricul- 
turist. It is indispensable. I do not say that to 
provide such a market is entirely within the control 
of the government. It is not: there are many con- 
siderations to be taken into account—the policy of 
other nations—the course of trade, and many other 
reasons which place the complete attainment of such 
a result beyond the control of the government. But 
after all, I say, that it is the object of government 
to provide that a market shall exist. It is a work 
which individuals cannot do for themselves, and con- 
sequently it is the duty of government to do it for 
them. As a question of political economy—God 
forbid that I should introduce party politics here— 
but, as a question of political economy, the inquiry 
will arise, where shall the surplus products of the 
soil finda sale? This I repeat, is the object of 
government to provide. Ina large, philosophical, 
and I might say, philanthropic seuse, it is for the 
interest of the government to seek to promote the in- 
terests of its citizens. I- said that this market of 
sale and consumption was absolutely necessary. 
Without it, what use would there be of these fertile 
fields of the Genesee Valley—the richest wheat land 
upon the face of the earth?) Why should a man 
raise from his farm, beyond the wants of his own 
immediate household, if he can find no market? 
The means of transmission must exist, and there 
must be a market, in which he can dispose of his 
surplus procucts. I do not propose to enter into 
the consideration of any strictly debatable question. 
But it is an elementary truth, and I say it because 
it is an elementary truth, which no American citizen 
who will reason—who is not under the dominion of 


names, but who looks to things—will deny-—ihat it) 


is not only within the power, but that it is the duty 
of government to take care that there shall be a de- 
mand for our agricultural products. [Cheerz.] 

I do not propose, gentlemen, to enter upon the 
debatable ground of a protective tarifl; but 1 will 
say—for I think it, and why not speak it?—{crics 
of “Bravo!” and “Say it—say it!”]—I do say it, 
gentlemen, that the agriculture of our country is 
the great matter which demands the protection of 
our government. It is a misnomer to speak of the 
protection of our manufactures! It is the protec- 
tion of agriculture that is wanted. [Great cheering.] 
It is to furnish to our agricultural products 2 market, 
—a home market,—a large market. I have many 
friends in Massachusetts, whose capital is invested 
in manufactures. They are deserving of the pro- 
tection and fostering care of the government. But 
suppose they do not getit? They can turn their 
manufacturing capital to othe: pursuits. Protection 
is not as important to the manufacturer as to you— 
no, not by ten thousand feld. You want to have 
open mouths to eat and drink what you raise and 
have to sell—in other words, you want a home mar- 
ket—a steady demand for the products of your soil, 
and which are needed by the manufacturing, the 
mercantile, and the seafaring community. 

There is, it will be admitted, a large amount of 
capital in the northern states vested in manufactures, 
and it is but natural, that that interest should be 
strenuous in securing the protection of the govern- 
ment. But I must insist, gentlemen, in spite of the 
sophistry, and I may say of the folly of this age— 


of | 


egregious as it often is—that the great thing to be 
looked for, is a market at home, and a demand at all 
times fer the excess of agricultural products, and on 
the other hand, that we should have here, at home, 
a demand for our manufactures—that there should 
be a constant interchange and intercourse among 
ourselves,—that thus our wants might. be supplied. 
It is this that is calculated to make us a happy and 
a strong people. [Applause.] It is in regard to 
this subject, that our southern brethren labor under 
a strange infatuation. ‘There are there respeetable 
men—reasoning and candid men, in most respects; 
and yet it is strange to see how they will reason on 
this subject. 

Gentlemen—I belong to Massachusetts. [Cries of 
“ Bravo!’ and “Three cheers for old Massachu- 
setts!” which were given in fine style.] I have 
taken some pains to institute an inquiry, in regard 
to the sums annually paid by Massachusetts to Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, for the agricultural pro- 
ducts of these states. It amounts to several millions 
of dollars in each year. Take the eastern part of 
Virginia and of North Carolina, and what have they 
for sale? One agricultural product, and one alone, 
which is largely consumed by the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes of New-England and the oth- 
er northern states. We pay those states many mil- 
lions annually for that one product. We are their 
best and almost their only customers. England will 
not take a bushel of their wheat—they look almost 
exclusively to the market at the north. And yet, 
gentlemen, owing partly to prejudice, and partly to 
that, so called, free sentiment—their notions and na- 
tionalities ; for, gentlemen, New-England is not the 
only place celebrated for its notions—owing to these 
causes, these southern producers uniformly and en- 
tirely reprobate all idea of protecting the agricultu- 
ral classes of the north. Yet they are actually fed, 
day by day, by the proceeds of their corn, sold to 
the citizens of the north!—the only product for 
which they get a single dollar. Why should they 
seek to drive us in Massachusetts to raise corn for 
ourselves? to drive us from all other employments, 
except that of agriculture? They can raise this ag- 
ricultural product cheaper than we can, and they 
have only us to buy it of them. You may say that 
this is a strong case—and yet it is perfectly true, 
hoth as it regards Virginia and North Carolina. J 
| live upon the sandy and barren shore of Massachu- 
setts. I am but a poor farmer, and have a great 
quantity of very poor Jand. My neighbors and I, 
every year, buy Carolina corn, and we contrive to 
pay for it too, in some way! And yet they would 
induce us to forsake our present pursuits—whether 
our capital finds employment in manufactures, or 
upon the sea—and to raise corn! It is strange in- 
fatuation, indeed, arising from a blind adherence to 
mere political axioms and notions which have grown 
up in the school of political enigmas—for it may be 
set Cown as a imaxim, that men of seeming sense, will 
take hold stronger, and hold on longer, to some ab- 
stract theory, than menof good sense to sound opin- 
ions. ‘They like dogmas and theorems, which cri- 
ginate in the school of eniginas, and it is a fact that 
| some men like paradoxes better than simple truths, 
and it is impossible to argue thei out of their fanci- 
ful theories. A similar, though perhaps not an equal 
delusion, possesses others—and that is, that the pro- 
tection of manufactures is of peculiar and exclusive 
benefit to those concerned in that pursuit—that the 
farmers are not interested in that protection. But 
cannot the manufacturer eniploy his capital in other 
pursuits, ifit does not yield him a return? But what 
is to become of the farmer who tills the soil, if he 
‘annot find a market for his commodity? Can he 
change his pursuits? The fact is, gentlemen, that 
the protection of those who raise and consuine the 
products of agriculture, is of the highest moment to 
the man who cultivates his Jands and has a surplus 
product over what he himself consunzes. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, we are Americans. We have 
avast country, with various climates and various 
pursuits. We have agricultural states and planta- 
tion states. We have manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests, and our business is, not to bring these 
various interests into a belligerent and hostile posi- 
tion. We should not seek to inflame our passions. 
We should strive to make this one great nation and 
family jointly concerned in promoting each other's 
welfare. We should conciliate—and endeavor to 
persuade those whose interests are thus connected 

















with ours, that these divers interests are concerned 


in promoting the improvement and well-being of» 
. ° ° & of al), 
We should not set up interest against interest, } 
labor to obtain such laws, and systems, and fa ny 
ures of government, as will conduce to the Proter, 
tion and promotion of the interests of all the Citizeng 
of the United States. We have, all of us, an seg 
rest in the United States—and in every state as 
in the various classes, who compose the populatig 
of those states. I believe that eventually, moder 
tion, and perseverance, and truth, and reason will 
prevail over all the delusions which now divide Us 
and drive us to quarrel—and this too, despite the 
present clamor and the vehemence which prevgij, 
in some parts of the country. 

What I have said of the interests and wants of ar. 
riculture in New.York, is as strictly true of the 
plantation interests of the southern states. The first 
and best market for their cotton, is furnished by the 
northern manufacturers. It is astonishing, absolute. 
ly astonishing, to those who have inquired into the 
subject, that the southern planters, who raise and 
dea] in the products of the soil, and rely upon north. 
ern men to take one third of their crop, and fix the 
price of the balance, without the Icast charge of 
freight to them—it is, I say, astonishing, that the 
do not see how dependent they are upon the con. 
sumers in our own country! Why, how won 
they do, in case of war? Where would the cotton 
planter find sale for his crops? He would be 
forced to rely alone upon the home market. That 
is now the earliest, though not the largest. One 
third of the cotton crop is disposed of at home, 
The planter gets his pay earlier, from the north. 
ern consumer, and a price fixed at which he dis. 
poses of the remainder of the crop. These, gen- 
tlemen, are truths—they are clements of political 
economy, and are as true upon the James river in 
Virginia and in North Carolina, as they are here 
in New-York. I do most sineerely hope that the 
progress of intelligence and of kind feeling will 
soon make them apparent to all—and that all of 
the American family will see how much their hap- 
piness and dignity depend upon the free, the just, 
and the liberal interchange of products among 
themselves. [Great cheering.] , 

Gentlemen, Lam troubling you at too great length. 
I believe, however, that what I have said is founded 
in truth. I wish to see that truth universally pre- 
vail. I wish for the advancement of the great sci- 
ence of agriculture—its interests. I wish for every 
thing which is calculated to promote its prosperity— 
every thing that teaches every man that he hasa 
interest in every other man. [Cheers.] 

* * * * * ¥* 

Mr. Wenster then spoke at some length on the subject 
of ovr commercial relations, and in favor of reciprocal duties 
&c., then concluded as follows : 

Gentlemen, I propose to trouble you no farther. 
I say to you, that the time has come when the peo- 
ple will consent to give up names, and look for great 
things—to things which belong to their—lI had near- 
ly used a word which is used in a sacred sense— 
their interests. We must look to things; for we 
nay be sure, that however local interest may pre- 
vail, when we appreach the close of life, and look 
back upon everything done, with a large, broad 
American feeling, we will remember with regret all 
that we did from mere local influences. (Cheers-) 
Let us remember that our interests are connected 
with the United States, and with every one of the 
United States. Let us remember that there is pot 
a man, from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, 
from Maine to Mississippi, in whose welfare we are 
not concerned: and we would show that we have 
hearts and souls big enough to embrace the empire 
God has given us. And while we are conscious 
that we have social and religious blessings which 
none other enjoy, let us be true to our own interests; 
and now and for ever, living and dying, remember 
that we are entirely Americans—Americans for 
ever! [Nine cheers.] 

The President then announced as a sentiment, 

“ The health of Witntax EH. Sewanrn, the Friend of the 
Farmers of the State of New York.” 

To this Gov. Seward responded in a brief and hu- 
morous speech which he commenced by saying that 
he knew no way in which he could better give @ 
proof of the gratitude with which he received the ti- 
tle just bestowed upon him than by giving the con- 
fession of a political agriculturist. ‘They might be 





* 





of use to the farmers of Western New York, to whom 
he was indebted for many distinguished fayors; #24 
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—_——— 
they should be brief. I had, said he, when I en- 
tered upon public office, a farm of 180 acres which 
cost me about $10,000; and during the last year of 
holding my office I realized one of these two things 
—and owing to some confusion in the accounts of 
my steward, Iam unable to say accurately which, 
either $40 or the sum arising from the sale of 40 
bushels of potatoes. (Cheers and laughter.) Now 
asan evidence of my fidelity to the agriculturs] in- 
terest I will say that instead of selling my farm J 
shall still keep it and adhere to the business; and I 
hope to succeed as well as, from his own account, 
the Farmer of Lin lenwold has done and to make 
my farm as valuable as that which has been des- 
cribed in such pitiful terms as lying upon the sandy 
sea shoreof Massachusetts. (Laughterand cheers.) 
« Heaven help you,” said Mr. Webster, which was 
followed by renewed applause. 

After alluding to the kind attentions that he, a na- 
tive of New York, had received from the people of 
New England, Gov Seward concluded by proposing 
«Heatra, Prospesiry anp Harpinress to Dan- 
iL WEBSTER.” 

This drew out Mr. Webster ina very neat speech, 
in which he gave his hand to the Governor, and sub- 
mitted the following sentiment :— 

“] give to you sir, the right hand of American fellowship 
—muy the Empire State, and our New Eng'and confedera- 
cy, ever value and regard the sentiments and character of 
William H. Seward.” 

This toast, and the heart-stirring manner in which 
it was given, was tc¢ceived with the most enthusias- 
tic applause. 

Mr. Knorr, one of the Vice Presidents of the So- 
ciety, then proposed the Health of the Chairman of 
one of the important Cemmittees—Mr. Gowen, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gowers, in reply, spoke of the long and diffi- 
cult journey he had performed for the purpose of at- 
tending this Fair,—of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Society, with which he was connected, and pro- 
nounced a high eulogium upon the late Judge Pr- 
ters, who, he said, shed a lustre upon every thing 
he did. (‘That he did, that he did,’ said Mr. Wxa- 
ster.) He spoke of the emotions excited in his 
inind by what he had seen of the unbounded pros- 
perity of the great State of New York. He was 
forced, he said to contrast its condition with that of 
his own State and spoke of the neglect in Pennsyl- 
vania of her agricultural interests, of the calamitous 
legislation by which she was afflicted, of the great 
debts she had incurred, and of the deep disaster in 
which she appears to be sunk. (OQ! you'll get out 
of it—you'll get out of it,’ said Mr. Weestrr.)— 
We are thought to be neither able nor willing to 
pay our debt. (God knows you are, both able and 
willing, said Mr. Wruster.) We are both, if our 
government would let us doit. (‘That's it—that’s 
it, said Mr. Werster.) On our whole Statute beok 
there is not a single act which favors the interests of 
Acricukure. Mr Gowen spoke somewhat farther 
ofthe general causes of the embarrassinents of Penn- 
sylvania, of the ruinous taxes which were imposed 
upon her citizens. while neither principal nor inter- 
est of her great debt was paid, of the evils of the ex- 
cessive party spirit which governed her councils, 
an concluded by offering the following toast : 

“Tur Expire State—New-York: Let the brightest 
flower in her chaplet ever be culled by the hand of Agricul- 
ture”. 

Mr. Wersten, after this toast had been given 
and received with loud applause, rose and said: 

May I be permitted, gentlemen, to occupy your 
attention fora few moments again—or have I already 
exhausted your paticnce? (Loud crics of ‘no,’ 
‘no,’ ‘go on,’ * goon.’) The suggestions o/ the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania have called my mind toa 
topic, in my judgment, of overwhelming importance 
tothe honor and credit of our common country.— 
Mr. President and gentlemen—what is the credit 
and character of this glorious country to which we 
all belong, abroad?) We are rich; we are power- 
ful; we have all the means of accomplishing what- 
ever virtuous human desire canembrace. But what 
is our credit? And I am not one of those who are 


disposed to complain of or to stigmatize in any way 
the efforts of the States of this great Union, who 
have sought for funds abroad to carry on their enter- 
prises and improvements which their sense of utility 
has projected. On the contrary, 1 thing that the 
rcuinstances of the times and the necessitiesof the 





case, may justify at least to a considerable extent, | 
the engagements into which some of the States, es- 

pecially the Western States, have entered abroad.— | 
Among those which have thus justifiably become | 
involved is the State of Pennsylvania, the richest | 
State in the Union, in my judgement—perhaps I | 
ought to except New-York—but taking her mineral, | 
commercial and agricultural faculties into consider- | 
ation, I don’t know, on the face of the Earth, ex- | 
cepting England, a richer State than the State of: 
Pennsylvania. (* Take off her debt,” said Govern- | 
or Sewarv.) My friend Governor Sewarp says 
* take olf her debt.” Her debt—her debt ?—Whiat 
canbe the debt of a State like Pennsylvania, that 
she should not be able to pay it—that she cannot 
pay it ifske will but take from her pocket the mon- 
ey that she has in it?—England’s debt is engrafted 
upon her very soil: she is bound down to the very 
earth by it; and it will effect England and English 
men, to the fifticth generation. But the debt of 
Pennsy!vania—the debt of Ilinois—the debt of any 
State in the Union, amounts not toa sixpence in 
comparison. (Cheers.) Letus be Amgericans— 
but let us avoid as we despise, the character of an 
acknowledged insolvent community, (Cheers.)— 
What importance is it what other nations say of us 
—or what they think of us—if they can nevertheless 
say you don’t pay yeurdebts? (Loud applause.) 
Now, gentlemen, ,I belong to Mazsachusetts—but if 
I belonged to a deeply indebted state—I'd work these 
ten fingers totheir stamps, I’d hoid plough, I'd drive 





thusiastic applause of the assembly, afler which were 
given three deep groans for Repudiation. 

Mr. Gowen said that when he edverted to the 
debt of Pennsylvania he did it in no spirit of despon- 
dency. Pennsylvania will pay her debts—she will 
pay them, but she must first rink her party spirit 
and break up her party discipline. Give us a legis- 
lature of practical men—give us < legislature made 
up of FARMERS, such as have attended this great 
meeting, and my word for it she will in less than ten 
years have paid every item of her oppressive debt. 

One of the Vice Presidents proposed the 

“ Health of Col. Allston of South Carolina.” 

This was received with three cheers,and Col. ALL- 
sToN acknowledged the compliment in a handsome 
manver, Afier expressing the high gratification 
which he and his friends had derived from the ex- 
hibition, aud bestowing great praise on the agricul- 
ture of New York, 

Col. Allston went on to speak, in a glowing and 
beautiful inanner, of the character of the agriculture 
of the South, as being essentially different from 
that of New York, and as having been ina great 
degree fixed by the earliest settlers of the country. 
But, said he, come among us! Come among us! 
for] am sure you will find there, something to 
commend. (Cheers.) Come among us, and I’ll 
answer for it, you will receive, at least, a hospita- 
ble, a Carolina welcome! (Loud cheers.) We 
shall both gain something by these mutual visiis.— 
We shall be better friends by this more frequent 





plough, I'd do both, before it should be said of the 


| 


intercourse. (Certainly, certainly, said Mr. Web- 


State to which I belonged, that she did not pay her | ster.) Col. Allsion closed with this sentiment: 


debts! (Loud Cheers.) That’s the true principle | 
—let us act upon it, (cheers,) let us ‘go i?’ to its full 
extent! (Deafening applause.) If it costs us our | 
comforts, let us sacrifice our comforts ; if it costs us 

our farms, let us mortgage our farms. But don’t} 
let it be said by the proud capitalists of England, 
‘you don’t pay your debts.’ ‘You, Republican 
Governments, don’t pay your debts.’ Let us say to 
them ‘ we wiLL pay them, we will pay them to the 
uttermost farthing.’ That’s my firm conviction of 
what we ought todo. That's my opinion, and wa- 
ters can’t drown—fire can’t burn it out of me.— 
(Lond applause.) If America owes a debt, let her 
pay it—letherrayir. (Deafeningcheers.) What 
[ have is ready for the sacrifice. What you have I 
know would be ready forthe sacrifice. Atany rate, 
and at aay saerifice, don’t let it be said on the Ex- 
changes cf Lencon or Paris, don't let it be said in 
any one of the proud monarchies of Europe—* Amer- 
ica owes, and can’t or won't pay.’—God forbid! 
(Cheers.) Let us pay—letus pay! (Long con- 
tinued and loud applause.) Let us say to them, 
‘produce your bond and take your moncy, principal 
and interest. Let us say to them—‘we are not 
your slaves: we are not paupers: we will not be your 
debtors : we WILL PAY: produce your bond—here 
is your money—TAKE IT!’ (This was followed by 
repeated and deafening cheers.) And youl that is 
done, my friends, you and 1 cannot feel as if we 
could draw a free breath. I don't want to be in- 
debted to the capitalistsof Europe. Ifwe owe them 
anything let them produce their bill. If my pro- 
fessional earnings are of any worth, if they are want- 
ed,—if my farm is wanted, if the couveniencies of 
life for myself, for my wife and children are wanted, 
so far as I am concerned, so fur as America is con- 
cerned, come and take them! (Cheers.) That's 
the right ground to take, and let us take it. In the 
North and South, inthe East and West, if there 
live any who are descended from the Fathers of the 
Revolution, any in whose veins runs a drop of their 
blood, and in whose hearts lives a particle of their 
proud spirit, let them rise up, and say that if we owe 
Europe, Europe shall be paid. (Loud and repeat- 
ed cheers.) I wish to breathe, the breath of an in- 
dependent man. Acitizen of a proud and honored 
country, I abhor the idea, that my daily happinessis 
to be marred by the consciousness that any thing dis- 
graceful hangs on the country or any part of it.— 
Let us, gentlemen, be proud of our country, but let 
us preserve for that country the character of a just 
anda debt-paying nation. Let it never be said 
amongst the nationsof Europe that the United States 
of Amcrica—the nation that had its birth in the 
glorious scenes of ’76—the country of Washington 
—the example and great type of all modern Repub- 
lics, connot or will not pay its debts! 


Mr. Wesster sat down annid the loud and en- 





** The State of New York- Great in her moral 
power, in her commerce and in her political influ 
ence. She is equally entitled to distinction for her 
agricultural resources; and I will venture to add, 
that she is equally distiguished for her social infl- 
ence upon the fashions and morals of this great and 
extensive empire.’’ 

REMARKS OF HON. A. FERGU3ON. 
Hon. Apam FeroGuson, anoble hearted Scotch- 


jman and practical farmer from Canada, said he 


was about to perform, perh.ps, the bcldest act of his 
whole life—he was about to offer afew words by 
way of a speech, after all that he had heard on that 
occasion. I am, said he, a homely Canadian far- 
mer; but since I came among you to learn what I 
could concerning these pursuits in which we are all 
engaged, | have met a hospitality, a kindheartedness 
for which I must thank somebody before I go back. 
(Cheers.) I have now, therefore, two duties to per- 
\form: first, most beartily to thank you all for the 
| welcome you have given me, and fur the kindness 
which I have experienced on this occasion, and then 
| to make heartlelt acknowledgments to another of 
; your guests. We live side by side, though under 
| the arm and protecting Jaw of different nations. To 
jus it is of inkinite consequence that peace, harmony 
j and brotherly love should always prevail between 
‘those nations But only afew months ago, black 
| clouds hung in the heavens above our heads, and 
| the storm threatened to burst, which would involve 
|them both in deadly hate. Who cleared up that 
sky? who brought light again into our common hea- 
ven, and drove frem its face thuse dark clouds which 
threatened to invclve, not us alone, but the whole 
world in bloodshed and war? Who was it but that 
noble man who sits by my side, and whese eloquent 
voice we have heard to-night! From the bottom of 
my heart, Sir, turning to Mr Webster, I thank you 
for it; and if, Sir, you will accept a Briton’s hand, 
(‘God bless you, yes Sir,’ said Mr. Webster, advan- 
cing to meet him,) I will, thus standing, give a toast, 

“ When nations differ, may they have Websters aud Ashburtons 
to adjust their diderences.” 

This was received with deafening and protracted 
applause. At Mr. Webster’s call, John A. King, 
Esq., made a very beautiful speech, of which, how- 
ever, we could obtain no notes, as his seat wasina 
distant part of the room, from which he could not be 
distinctly and continually heard. He was loudly 
cheered and gave in conclusion, this sentiment— 


“ The soil of New York—a bettor there is not on earth, and on 
none live worthier men ; it is the nursery cf industry, character 
and intelligence: the home of freemen, aud the firm fortress of lib- 
erty and of independence,” 


REMARKS OF HON. €. MORGAN. 

In reply to a complimentary toast, Hon. Christo- 
pher Morgan, of Cayuga, said that by this call he 
was literally withouta moment’s warning, brought 
up standing! I know not, said he, what to say to 
you, for calling upon me. Perlaps you have done 
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it because my name is somewhat familiar to the peo- 
le of this vicinity! [Laughter.] Perhaps you 
fe done it out of a curiosity to see what effect it 
would have for some one to-night to make a failure! 
ay td and cheers.] My distinguished friend 
rom Massachusetts, has to-night spoken of a cer- 
tain contrast, and perhaps itis thought that I can 
roduce another equally striking! [Laughter.} And 
indeed, it is possible my friend has had a hand in the 
matter himself. One thing I can say—I am most 
highly pleased, most deeply gratified to see here to- 
night, Old Massachusetts and South Carolina again 
side by side! [Deafeningapplause.] And I regard 
it, gentlemen, as one of the most interesting consid- 
erations which can bring this society together again, 
that Bunkerhill and the Field of the Swamp Fox 
are found again enlisted in the same great cause— 
the cause of our common country. [Cheers.] I 
say I am grateful to have heard here to-night from 
eloquent lips, a voice of power speaking for New 
England and her granite hills, and South Carolina 
speaking by one of her gifted, truehearted and pa- 
triotic sons. [Cheers.] Gentlemen, I will not de- 
tain you, for lam not able to speak to such an au- 
dience on such an occasion. [Cries of, go on—in 
which Mr. Webster acquiesced, saying, ‘no one is 
better worthy of being heard!”] Sir, said Mr. Mor- 
gan, turning io Mr. W. [have never doubted you 
tillnow! [Shouts of laughter and cheers. Go ahead, 
said Mr. Webster.] I have been in the habit of 
listening to that voice, as to an oracle when it gives 
forth opinions, and points out the path of na- 
tional greatness and national glory ; but it utters 
now a command, which I will not obey! [Loud and 
protracted applause.] Gentlemen. I beg leave to 
offer you a sentiment— 


“The Pinknevs, the Marions, the Sumpters and the Allstons of 
South Carolina.” 


This was received with tremendous applause. 
Mr, Webster then gave a glowing eulogy on the 
city of Rochester, and proposed as a sentiment— 
“ The city of Roehester and the Mayor thereof.” 


To which Mayor Hills briefly and appropriately re- 
sponded. 

“ The Committee of Arrangemz-nts for the Fair’’ 
Was then given; to which Alexander Kelsey re- 
sponded. 

REMARKS OF Z. BARTON STOUT. 

Mr. President—though our festivities have de- 
lightfully glided into the small hours of morning, may 
I trespas3 one moment upon the patience of the meet- 
ing, asa humble representative of old Ontario. I 
regret that our distinguished friend. the President 
of the Ontario County Agricultural Society, has left 
the meeting, who would so much better have dis- 
charged the duty left for me, a wheat and wool far- 
mer of the hills of Richmond. Massachusetts has 
spoken to us through the lips of one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons, on whose eloquence listening Sen- 
ates have hung entranced. Pennsylvania has ad- 
dressed us in sentiments of force and beauty. South 
Carolina has charmed our ears with thoughts that 
breathe, and words that reach our hearts Stuben 
and Onondaga, Livingston, Cayuga, Queens, and 
other counties, have spoken to us, and I cannot bear 


telligent cultivators of the soil, have been assem- 
bled from Canada, from the east, the south and the 
west. The ex-President from Lindenwold, the 
Chief Magistrate from Scoharie, the ex-Governor 
from Auburn, and the great Statesmen from Marsh- 
field all have hoaored our Fair with their presence, 
and have discoursed to us in the language of agri- 
cultural wisdom. But I will close, Mr. President, 
with the bard of Erin’s apology to the lady of his 
love-- 


“ The best of all ways to lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, nty dear.” 


We part to-night, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
I am sure, with the unanimous feeling, that ‘* it has 
been good for us to be here.”? And in quotation 
from one of our guest— 
May our *‘ Union be one and inseparable, now 
and for ever. 
Thus ended the celebration of this great and most 
interesting Anniversary of the State Agricultural 
Society. 


Meeting of Silk Growers, in Rochester, N. Y. 


During the State Agricultural Fair, held at Re- 
chester on the 20th and 21st of September, a notice 
was circulated among those persons immediately 
interested in the culture of silk, calling a meeting to 
be held at the Court House. Accordingly the meet- 
ing convened at early candle-light, at the above- 
named place, on the 20th inst., and was organized 
by appointing David B. Blakesley, of Newark, 
Wayne county, chairman, and W. W. Reid, of 
Rochester, secretary. 

The object of the meeting was stated by Mr. 
Tho’s Mellen, of Madison co., to be to collect and 
impart information on the subject of the culture and 
manufacture of silk; also, to appoint a delegate to 
attend the National Silk Convention to be held in 
New-York on the 12th of October next. 

It was then voted that a list of the names and re- 
sidence of the persons present, be made; whereupon 
the following minute was entered : 
D. B. Blakesley, Wayne county; Samuel R. 
Tracy, do.; S. Haskins, Le Roy, Genesee county ; 
Noah D. Hart, do.; H. Robbins, Penfield, Mouroe 
county; Edward Stanley, Ogden; Justus Beards- 
ley, Perinton; John Adams, Adams’ Basin; W. 
W. Reid, Rochester; Charles and John Robinson, 
do.; Arunah Jones, Bristol, Ontario county; Amos 
Benjamin, do.; Clinton S. Fay, Portland. Chau- 
tauque county; James H. Parke, Lyons, Wayne 
county; Dr. J. S. Graham, Caledonia; Charles 
Lane, Lima, Livingston county ; James W. Chap- 
pell, do.; Francis Leonard, Watertown, Jefferson 
county; Thomas Mellen, Madison county ; Jonas 
Howe, Avon, Livingston county. 

Much interesting information was elicited. Sev- 
eral of the persons present had been engaged six, 
seven, and eight years in the business, with varied 
success. The amount of cocoons raised this year 
by those present, as near as could be ascertained, 
was 2,150 pounds. 

The experience and opinions given, were very 
discrepant as to the value of the Multicaulis for 
feeding ; some considering it as absolutely good for 








that Ontario, the mother of you all, should re vain 
entirely silent. Ontario, not long ago, stretched her | 
expansive arms over nearly all Western New York. | 
Yes, Mr. President, Monroe, Livingston, Genesee, 
Wyoming, Orleans, Niagara, Erie, Chatauque, Cat- 
taragus, Allegany, Yates and Wayne, are all her 
children. Has not your common mother proved 
herself a most prolific breeder? She may well ex- 
claim, with the mother of the Gracchii, “* these are 
my jewels.”? As Napoleon, when he sought to em- 
barrass a wealthy French lady wth the question, 
*‘are you rich, madam? was proudly answered, 
“* yes, sire, I have ten children!”? so may good old 
Ontario say, ‘‘ lam rich indeed, I count my children 
by hundreds of thousands!”? And of such a prog- 
eny — she not well be proud? 

That blessing of benignant heaven, the decree of 
labor, so beautifully alluded to by the gentleman 
from massachusetts, what had it not exhibited to us 
at this Agricultural Fair? See the results of well 
directed and successful industry! Flocks and herds 
unrivalled. Flowers that would have added adii- 
tional beauty to paradise in its pristine glory. Fruils, 
vegetables and viands that might make Epicurus re- 
gret that he was born and lived ages too soon. All 
the elements of rich production that comfort and 
adorn civilized life, we have had here. It has indeed 
been a proud day for Rochester. Patriotic and in- 





nothing, some as profitable ouly in the first ages of 
the worm, and others believing it little inferior to 
any other tree, provided it be properly cultivated and 
fed. But all were unanimous as to the superiority 
of the White Mulberry, and that, when it could be 
had, it should always be used after the last moult- 
ing. 

But the subject that most engrossed and interested 
the meeting, was the causes of disease, especially in 
the last age of the worm. So varied and complex, 
however, were the circumstances under which dis- 
ease and consequent failure had occurred in the ex- 
perience of different individuals, that no very satis- 
factory conclusion could be arrived at, as to the true 
cause or causes of disease. One gentleman was very 
confident that he could always arrest disease by 
cleaning off the litter and sick worms. Another 
was equally confident, that even then, too high a 
temperature, when the worm was large and about to 
wind, would as certainly produce sickness, as un- 
cleanliness. The prevalent opinion seemed to be, 
that filth, too many worms in a given space, want of 
ventilation, and too high a temperature, one or all 
combined, were the usual causes of disease. Of 
course the approprizte remedies were obvious. The 
discussion of these topics being continued to a late 


of their distinguished countrymann. 


the 21st, at one of the tents on the ground , 
by the State Fair. ° Oreupied 

Sept. 21. Met pursuant to adjournment 
was 

Resolved, That, from the experience of the me 
bers of this meeting, we have every inducemen, 
proceed in the prosecution of the culture of silk 

Resolved, That a committee of six be appoiny 
to call a convention of silk-growers in the § 
New-York, at such time and place as they ma 
proper; whereupon Messrs. John Adams, Dayig B 
Blakesley, Thomas Mellen, Justus Beardsley i 
Hathaway, and Noah D. Hart were appointed sig 
committee. 

Resolved, That Charles Lane, of Lima, be adel. 
egate to the National Silk Convention, to be hel; 
New-York, October 12, 1843, to represent Westen 
New-York. 

Resolved, That the Secretary prepare a report g 
the proceedings of this convention, and offer the sam, 
for publication in the Genesee Farmer. Adjourned, 

N. B.—The committee appointed to call a Stay 
Convention, have agreed to call said Convention tg 
be held at the time and place of the next Annug 
Fair of the State Agricultural Society. 
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Epinsureu, Sept. 2, 1843, 
Mr. Batenam, ' 
Dear Sir—I have already sent you several com. 
munications; but whether they have reached yoy 
or not, is a point on which I have no informatio; 
for, so far as I am concerned, an American Agricyl. 
tural Newspaper is as rare here as strawberries jg 

January. 

I wrote you before, that I have been welcomed m 

account of my mission by many of the distinguished 

friends of agricultural improvement, a class which 

at present embraces as foremost in its ranks in agri. 

cultural science and practice and experiment, many 

of the first men in the kingdom, The influence of 

their example is what it might be supposed to be; 

and kindles and keeps alive an enthusiasm in the 

pursuit among all classes, who come in contact with 

them, from which the best results are continually 

flowing and must extend themselves. 

I have attended as many of their cattle shows as 
my engagements and situation would allow of. That 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and 
that of the Highland Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, were of course much more attended than the 
rest; but the several county shows, at which I have 
attended, have presented much to interest me. We 
have, I think, a good deal to learn from the English 
and Scotch; but we have notall to learn; and there 
are some matters, in which, I think it is not presum- 
ing too much to say, we are capable of instructing 
them. How seldom the parent is willing to admit 
this of the child, or the senior of the junior, we all 
know very well; and most certainly I shall not as- 
sume the unwelcome office of the teacher. The 
exact husbandry of the Scotch is most beautiful, and 
in my opinion has its advantages. I maintain inall 
its force the old proverb, that ‘“ whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well,” and I believe such 
exactness of cultivation, though it may seem to de- 
mand a great deal more labor, yet in the end it will 
prove a saving of labor. I know a good many emi- 
nent men, who write always with the greatest care. 
Their hand writing is fair, and their manuscripts are 
seldom disfigured by any blots, erasures, corrections 
or interlineations. I have always envied them this 
power; and though J know it must in the beginning 
have cost them a great deal of intellectual and me- 
chanical labor, the habit is invaluable ; and their suc- 
cess is an ample compensation for any pains which 
they have expended in acquiring this habit of ex- 
actness. Sir Walter Scott, of whom by innumera- 
ble memorials I am constantly shatelte this city, 
upon which his celebrity has shed so brilliant an im- 
mortality, was an example of this exactness. I had 
the pleasure a few days since, of looking at several 
of his manuscripts, which, considering they were 
written with a running pen, and, considering also 
the amount he wrote, are disfigured by very few 
corrections. The same remarks are applicable to 
the practices of men in other matters; and in their 
agriculture as well as in their mental culture. The 
Scotch farms may be compared to the manuscripts 
The opera- 





hour, the meeting adjourned to 1 o’clock, P. M., on 





tions of their husbandry are executed with a won- 
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=> Jerful precision ; there are no blots and no erasures | tion of labor and capital, and the whole arrange- | highest gratification and that of your high minded 


Pied and no ipterlineations. Their drills and lines are as 


straight “* 
jsion as O' 
at ; 
. out, as y 


intel monished 


suongly recommend it. 


Ottof | The influence of agricultural associations here is | in so claiming the aid and contributions of all the 
Sate } and to be very beneficial. So they must prove | branches of natural science, and in its bearings up- 
every where. Men of the highest rank in natural | on individual and social virtue and happiness, so full 
Stay science are NOW lending their aid to the subject of of moral and religious considerations, as to render 
ont} riculturee How much may be expected from ther | it as a pursuitof life worthy of the best men and the 
nova fiiouiries, is not for any one to say. To do that) best minds, I claim for an enlightened and improv- 
gould imply that the knowledge, which is the object | ed agriculture, a place among the highest pursuits 
oftheir search, has already been acquired. But in-| of philanthropy. In_ its proper character, no pur- 












wiry is the only road to knowledge, and the concen- 











343. Witntion of the highest powers of the brightest intel- 
* Het upon any ove subject, must serve to illuminate 
lcom- i, The most humble farmer may aid these great 
d you  jfinuiries, and should always do his part. He has 
‘ation; uly to observe accurately and note with exactness 
gticul- jie facts that are continually occurring in his own 
ries in ctice, and record all their circumstances. From 
eobservation and communication of such facts to 
ned on fie public, the greatest good may result; and it is 
uished om these materials, and such materials only, that 
which  fpure gifted, inquisitive and learned minds can build 
nagr- ppthe true science of agriculture. 
, Many Yours respectfully, H. COLMAN. 
nce of 
to be; Mr. Colman in Scotland. 
bs 4tthe Annual Fair aud Cattle Show of the High- 


inually fe! and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Mr. 
jlman was present, and received many marks of 
ows a Frtion from the veteran agriculturists of that 


ae ie Society. At the grand dinner, at the close of 
. Seat show, the Chairman, Duxe or Ricumonp, gave 


ran the itoast— 
I have fm Setpteed visitors who have honored us with their 

y, 
nalh ‘tr. Corman (from New York) said, my Lord 
d there pl feel myself greatly honored by being cal- 
resum- 2 to join in the festivities of the evening. I 
ructing idlighted to find myself among the enlightened 
yadwit “complished farmers of Scotland—among the 





views of its character—but as a profession and art, 


suit is more beneficial. Its true end is to multiply 
the productions of the earth. In proportion as 
there are increased human happiness, consequently 
human improvement is best provided for. 
I received a letter from abroad a few days since 
from a gentleman, congratulating himself upon the 
prospect of a short crop, because, as he said, it 
would increase prices. I have no sympathy with 
such sentiments. I detest them. I-should be glad 
to see bread as plentiful as the ancient manna, tho’ 
I should be sorry to see it attainable in avy case 
without labor; and I trust I may profess my creed 
without giving offence to any party, which is to 
make bread cheap by increased production. This 
will secure to the landlord his rent, to the tenant 
his profits, and to the poor man his supply. What 
seems to me asa passing traveler through your 
rich, beautiful, and magnificent country, most to 
demand the attention of the influential and power- 
ful, is the condition of laboring classes. In a chris- 
tian country, abounding in wealth and knowledge, 
no honest, sober, and industrious man should ever 
be compelled to suffer for the food which is need- 
ful to sustain his body, or the bread of wisdom and 
life,which may feed his mind and soul. But his phys- 
ical necessities must be supplied before you can 
provide, with any success, for his moral and intel- 
lectual wants. In passing through your beautiful 
country since I crossed the Firth, I wes delighted 
to see the improved condition, in their external ap- 
pearance, of tbe new cottages, compared with that 
of sone of the old, which are still standing. This 
is as it should be. The man who, by his toil and 
sweat, under the blessing of heaven, brings bread 
from the earth, upon the plainest principles of com- 
mon justice as well as every consideration of hu- 
manity, should have the full share of the fruits of 
his own labor. The condition of society is porten- 
tious. Avarice and ambition are still rife enough 
in every department of life; but I think men are 
every where waking up to a sense of the inalienable 
rights of humanity,and great minds are every where 
becoming conscious of their great duties to mankind. 
Do not let us linger behind the age, nor impede this 
great movement. The noblest purpose that can 
actuate the mind is a purpose of benevolence ; and 
the sentiment which, above all others, refreshes and 
elevates it, is the consciousness of duty perfor med. 
Yeu, my Lord Duke, in the course of a life which 
has not been long, have been called to great duties 
and to arduous and perilous exertions. Now you 
will pardon me for saying that which I cannot doubt 
thet when the field of battle has been won by your 
valor, the pleasure which then filled your bosom 
was not in chasing a flying and terrified enemy, 
nor in waving the ensigns of victory over fields 
crimsoned with blood and strewed with the dying 
and the dead. O! no, but you then found your 
richest pleasure in having performed what you deem- 
ed your duty to your country, in breaking the rod 
of the oppressor, and in vindicating the rights and 
liberties of mankind; so too, my Lord, in the pa- 
triotic and generous devotion of your time and tal- 
ents to win a more humble field, and to achieve vic- 








we all t enlightened and the most accomplished far- 
not as» fPPMthe world. Sinclair's Husbandry of Scot- 
. The F*8among my earliest agricultural reading ; 
ful, and lis, together with the publications of the 
ninal (4 Agricultural Society, among ithe most 
s worth fever given to the world, uniting in an emi- 
ve sucli degree, “science with practice’ have made 
1 to de- aways strongly desirous of seeing Scotland.— 
Lit will $2) teat regret [ passed through the Lothians 
1yemi- > at, (I mean to see them by broad day light,) 
st care. ff gardening from Edinburgh to Leith, and the 
ipts are rulure, since leaving the Firth of Forth until I 
rections ‘ithe Tay have more than realized my ex- 
»m this —'" Ihave seen a great deal of good farm- 
ginning both hemispheres, but in the exactness and 
nd me- wd cultivation, in the richness of the crops, 
oir sue auty of the fields waving with their gold- 
swhich [[*"*, and in the admirable condition of the 
of ex- and in the farm buildings within this district, 
umera- tever seen this farming surpassed. 
ris city, en sneeringly asked—excuse me forsaying 
‘an im- eads—what has science done, or what has 
‘Thad i do with agriculture? I answer, all that 
several [Stim for it. To science and philosophy 
y were Y dae the improved condition and pro- 
ng also i of these fields. Science is the obser- 
ery few ds pemulation of facts, philosophy is the 
able to judicious application of these facts to prac- 
in their fy © high and improved condition of those 
. The Bin ‘mproved implements employed in their 
ascripts a build management, the construction of 
opera- ie and appurtenances, the improve- 
awon- §— . 'Y€ stock kept upon them, the applica- 





ments, so as to bring about a profitable result, are | associates will be found not in any mere triumphs 
as if they were shot out of a gun.” Their | all the work of wisdom, gathered from the only true 
eD it head lands are all cleat and sowed with the same 


of art and skill, not in any selfish or merel pecuni- 


sources of wisdom—experience and observation.— | ary accumulations, but in multiplying and improv- 
ther parts of the field; and weeds are | If the hand has labored successfully, it is only be- | ing the productions of the earth to the widest ex- 
lem. kept out of their fields as though they were warned | cause it has been directed by a wise and _enlighten- 
P ou see every where the vagrants are ad-|ed mind. Wherever the mind works, there is sci- 

by sign boards, that “there are traps or | ence. The more the mind is improved, the more 

ring guns in the premises, or if found loitering agriculture must be improved. And no art, when 

ite of y 5 they will be presecuted according to law.’? In| we consider its various details and relations, presents 
recommending or in commending such exactness of | so wide a field for scientific inquiry ; no one, in its 
dB, jtivation, I shall be met with the objection that la-| bearings upon human improvement and comfort, is 
M ‘ois too high with us, and we have not time to at-| more worthy to occupy the highest powers of the 
Said tend to such niceness. Now this I maintain, that| mest gifted intellect. What I desire is, to see the 
where the habit is early formed it occasions no loss | profession of agriculture occupying its proper place 
a del. of time, and many obvious advantages in the after| among the humane and liberal professions; not 
eld in culture and harvesting of the crops, to say nothing | merely as a servile drudgery, not as matter of mere 
stem of the actual pleasure of looking at such cultivation, | trade or pecuniary calculation—for these are low 


tent by all the appliances of industry, art and sci- 
ence: that so the general and universal comfort and 
happiness of all classes, of those who can take care 
of themselves, and of those whom others must take 
care of, may be every where promoted. 

My Lord and gentlemen, I beg leave to express 
my deep admiration of the success of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, as witnessed in the splendid 
exhibition of this day, to repeat my thanks for the 
kindness with which I have been received, and to 
express the wish that those who live by the field 
may see that there is always plenty of bread, and 
plenty of clothing, and plenty of kindness, for the 
honest and industrious laborer, and what I believe 
has never been wanting in Scotland, a free and use- 
ful education for his children. 
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, Fruit Ladders. 


A most frequent €ause of death in large fruit trees is, 
the mutilation of the bark and branches by ladders resting 
on them. The loosening of large portions of the bark by 
bruising, can never fuil to injure seriously such sensitive 
trees as the plum, peach, ard apricot. Self-sustaining 


fruit-ladders, conveniently constructed, are consequently of 
no small value. 





I have had occasion to use lately a ladder, or stand, of 
remarkable convenience, which will lift one’s feet about 
four feet or less from the ground. It is represented by 
Fig. 1. A small piece of tough plank, about 7 by 10 inches, 
forms the top; in which are inserted three legs, about the 
size of common chair legs, connected by cross-rods, as in a 
common chair. Such a stand is very easily made, may be 
carried with perfect facility in one hand, and, having but 
three feet, always stands firmly. 

Where a greater height is required, one as in Fig. 2 may 
be made. The legs move on binge joints at the top, so as 
to be folded in on the ladder for carrying; and the ladder 
is made narrow enough to enable the whole to stand as 
firmly as on three legs—the ladder acting as one. By con- 
structing the ladder neatly, and of light and strong wood, 
one capable of elevating a person 12 feet may be easily 
carried, without fatigue. Larch, or strong white cedar, is 
very good for the ladder and legs, and elm for the plank 
head. J.J. T. 


GUANO ON SWEET CORN. 


In an account of a horticultural exhibition at Boston, 
published in the Boston Transcript, we find the following 
notice of some corn raised by our friend and correspondent 
« J. E. T.,” whose communication in our last month’s pa- 
per, gives a full account of the interesting experiments al- 
l ided to. 


Swert Corx.—A prominent object of attraction, was 
the produce of two seeds of sweet corn, planted by J. E. 
Teschemacher, in the Public Garden Charles street, on the 
12th of May last, in poor sandy soil. One without any ma- 
nure ; propuct, one ftalk, one ear, weight 1 jpounds. The 
other manured with Guano; product‘ eight good ear:, and 








tories not by the sword but by the plough; your 


four or five useless oner; weight, - pounps. Only two 
spoonsful of Guano were used ¢n this hill, 
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sco Farmer. 





For the New Ge 
Maumee Country. 


ing to the Maumee 


The 

Str,—Your call for information relat 
and Wabash valleys, made in your August number, on Gen. 
Smith or myself, will be briefly responded to. I regret that 
other enz1gements will prevent the General from giving you 
some of the store of knowledge which he has treasured up 
on this subject. 

It is generally known that the valleys of the Wabash and 
Maumee rivers are now connected by ie best canals 
in the world, extending from the mouth of the Maurnce at 
to Lafayette, 
13 of the 


one of t! 
Lake Erie, westwardly, 220 miles, Indiana. 
It is also well known that the basi: © streams are 
among the richest portions of the West-—if, indeed, they 
generally known 


are not Zhe richest. It is, moreover, very 


that their reputation for insalubrity of cti 








mate, particularly 
the Maumee, gives it a preference in that respect, not less 


conspicuous. To som? extent, that reputation has been 


so many motives ia the towns 





Dut there 
along the line of travel from the east 


fairly won. are 
, for exaggerating the 
sickliness of the Maumee country, that no part of the West 
Some 


vos 
MypMATNTS 


has ever had such a load of odiam thrown upon it. 


$33 and 1839, whea bilious ¢ 


seasons, such us 1333 
were uncommonly severe over most parts of the West, the 
Maumce country suffercc 
ers, in consequence of the great number of forei 
aad sutered 
iessed the 
ted, anc the quan- 


1 more in reputation uian the oth- 
rn laborers 
who were employed on the Hine of the eanal, 
If any one could hy 

1 they il 


1 by ‘them, 


greatly from sickness. 


miserable hovels in whic! were liu 


tity of whiskey consumi he would have been at 





no losa to account for the sickness and mortality amoag 
thom, without charging it all on the counrry. Sin *e 1839, 
fow povti msofe suntry east or wost, have suffered less in 


Maum:e. 


An 1 yet, I do 


not wish to hold out the idea that people are not, in a course 


sickness or mortality, than the 





of years. more liable to agn>s and chill fevers on the Man- 


x ’ s 
or M shaw'k rivors, or even 


moe, than on the Connectic:t 


sce. 


your own beautiful but formerly maligned Ge: 
The immediate banks of all large rivers ia this latitude, 
when rich and new, are and always have been peculiarly 
subject to bilious diseases. With care and prudent precau- 
tion, these may in general be avoided; but care and pre- 
caution do not characterize the people of n-w countries. 
Back from the main rivers, the Maumee and Wabashcoun- 
tries are as healthy as any portion of the West, 
The malaria 


two from t 


uniter the 
€ Ido mM e@X- 
* The 
farmers from 2 to 40 
miles west, and north-west, and south of the 


sam? degre? of improvement. 





tends back more thana mile or eri 


living in our back townships, say 







Maumee, ap- 
pear to be healthy ; anc d if produce would but ke ‘ep up a few 


years to present prices, th ‘y Wo uld be a thriving pe 





Every variety of land, from the hea: 
ash, hickory, &c., to the light 
nd rich openings, are to be found 


riest growth of oak, 


st yellow sand openings, with 





Will 


a fow miles 





prairic 
of our town and our canal. Our market is getting to be one 
Wheat may be shipped fr 


Oswego, for 8 cents the bushel, and 


om our wharves to 
times for 


When the Canada market, as frequently rs rppe na, i is better 


of the best 


5 or 6. 


than that of New-York, wheat i is worth e3 mach 


in Li 


r more 





here, than at Geneseo, gston county. 


It is evident 





may be suid of pork and beef. h 
farms within twenty miles of our harbor, ought to be valua- 
ble. Owing, however, to the bad reputation which the 
river border has giver the countr; generally, they have been 
very little sought after, and may be bought in a wild state, 
for from ten shillings to five dollars per acre: and improved 


farms, now owned by speculators, for absut the cest of the 
improvement. 

In about three yeara, vessels will be able to leave our 
port and sail directly into the Atlantic, opening there! y the 
whole pee to our trade; ania ittle more than eno year, 
a canal, 230 miles long, will connect us with the O'sfo, at 
Chasienadi, thereby opening 


Either here or at Toledo, or 


tous the great river valley 


: : oi 
wt both points, there will, ina 





few years, be a town-growth, hiviorts unexampled for 


rapidity; and this will furnish a market fur a great many 
farming products that would not be alapted to transport to 
a distant market. Ours is a country underla‘d with lime 
stcae, which frequently “ crops ouc’” in ridges, and forms 
the beds of all our large rivers. Your readers know how 
important for the growth of wheat, The 
diluvion that lies above the lime roz! x, is much of it a rich 
marly clay. Sometimes clay and sometimes sand too much 


is a limey soil. 











communicate the result to you. 
| meriao wool has never, to my knowledge 


prevails; bet much of the svil has a —— mixture of the 
iwo, which makes whet lec 

The Wadsash Valley is richerand m reinviting in appear- 
ance, than that of Maum>. 
in Amo rica; 


all a black sandy loam. 
It grows the best wheat that 


has been produced and fur corn end pork, it 
Whether the superior 


the cust of having his pro- 


is un ee richness of the soil 


will compensate the farmer for 
ducts transp pee several hundred miles 


Tho immigrants to the lower portion of 


oa the canal, re- 
mains to be secon. 
the Valley, are chiefly from N 
They are, of course, 
ing school-honses, and formin 
‘that t 


rlanl stock. 
build- 


They 





Maumee 
vory active ia layi roads, 


- 3 
grea 


nror 
zious widtions. 


hey are lay 


ms 3 


loo’: ahoad, knowing ing the foualation for 
a great community. 
Our settlements are very thin and scattercd. 


ity 


Lucas 





county, of which Maumee is the cou town, has about an 


average density. It contains som? 650 square miles, and a 









farming population of some 6,90 J—making less than ten to 


the sqiue mile. When well improved, our section will 


become a3 famous for its salubrity.as it has been for the 
ive uniformly been the 


Th 


3 irritatinz, anl therefore safer for weak 


want of it. The limestone rerions h 


healthiest, after being well improved. seem to have 
an atmosphere les 
lungs, than the granite and sandstone regions. At present, 
every disorder ef the system seems disposed to yield to the 


Consun 


phus fevers, pleuroses, and other infammatory disorders 


bilious, and take its character from it. iptions, ty- 


common at the east, are little kuown here. 


In a few weeks, our canal lands, al! situated within five 


miles of the line of our canal, will be oTored for sale; and 


as they have been appraised low, they will doubtless be soid 
at a moderate price. There is now, probably, scarcely a 
1 the West, so little remov 


ed from the 
il so fertile, 
If it were 


section of country i: 
so convenient to market, 2 


kaught so cheap as in 


dense settlements, 
where land can be this. 
generally known that ia the comparatively old State of Ohio 


and in the neighborhood of her best harbor on Lake Erie, 





lanl is yet to be bouzht at ten shillings per acre, there 
would assuredly be more immigrants to this region than 
there are. Let it be generally known that our country. 


of the large rivers, is as healthy as any 

1 it could not 
it neglected state. The fea 
loager oceasion the pa-sing it by 
ib} in the 


same re 
hand less to 


away from the bank 
new or perhaps oli country of the West, an 


long be left in its pres> r of au- 


tumnal fevers, would no 


for more distant and less far West 





I have written at more 
T iate: 


will send you matter 





the point than 





nded when I sat down. ve time, I 





better dig 
Yours, 
Maumee Ci'y, Ohio. 


truly, I. W. Scort. 
Remarks,—F rom the observations and inquiries 
which we made during a visit to the Manmee v al- 
ley last winter, we are fully convinced of the correct- 
ness of the foregoing re marks. We should like to 
add our te ‘stimony at some length, wou! td sp ace a 
mit. Suffice it to svy, we were much pleased and 
agreeably disappointed with the appearance of this 
yuntry and its inhabitants. —! p. 





For the : ow Gene 
Mr. Randall's Pauwtar Merizes. 


My Dear Sin,—In speaking 


see Farmer. 


of a visit to my place, and 
a pair of Paular merinos which you saw there from the flock 
of Mr. J oY . 

of Myr. Jewett, of V ermont, you proceed to stato the amount 


of wool sheared by them, and say that you “ forgot to in- 
quire how much of this was gum, or what per cent. would 
it mistake 
That of the buck, after 
thorough washing, weighed about 8 that of the 
ewe, 5 pounds 12 ounces; and this after a journ 

than 209 miles, been 


each of them on the read, by individuals 13 10 ASeertain 


be lost in cleansing the woo!.” You make a slie! 


about the weight of the fleeces. 
pounds ; 


*y of more 





and after much woo! had taken from 





its quality It was believed by gent] vho calied to 


see them sheared, that the buck, had he remained at home, 


would have sheared nine pounds of woo!; and that, at four 


years old, he will shear at least 12 pounds 
In relation to gum, you probably forgot that yearlings do 
not exhibit that black substance at the extremi ity of their 


wool, usually denominated “ gum’ 





* when speaking of me- 
rinos. Yolk or animal oil they have in abundance, , like all 
other fine sheep. How much of this would cleanse away, 
I am unable to say —probably something more than in Saxon 
woo!. I shall make some inquiries on this subject, and will 
3e this point as it may, 
fallen 25 per 


! cent. below the choicest Saxon in the market. 





The Acecees 
of full-blooded merinos, on the other hand, excced those of 
full-blooded Saxon, by nearly or quite 100 per cent. Thia 
—especially when the hardiness and annual per cent. of jy. 
crease of the two varieties are taken into account—yw}j]] 
show where the profit is. 

I have no desire to underrate or decry the Saxons, | 
have been a stickler for them—have written for the m—and 
only deserted them when, to have clung to them longer, 
would have been at the expense of honest convictions. But 
[I seck and desire no controversy. Those who choose ty 
breed them, are certainly welcome to the privilege, for 
aught I have to say to the contrars. I should not have 
brought up the subject at all, (as y you made no direct in quiry 
of me,) had I not thought it a simple act of justice to Mr, 
Jewett, who I believe has as good a flock of merinos as 
United States, aud who ought to have the 
sy truly, Henry 

& ept. 23. 


Remarks.—The notice of Mr. Randall’s civen 
in our last, was followed by an account of Mr. Morre}]’s 


there is in the 
credit of it. You 
Cortland Vilage, 


S. Ranpat. 


Paulars, 


Saxons; and the inquiry which we suggested, was one that 
would naturally arise in the minds of many of our readers, 
Not being able to answer it defiz.itely ourself, we playfully 
threw it into the shape in which it appeared—well know. 
ing that Mr. R. would tale it, as he has, in pericct kind. 
ness, and favor us with farther information on this subject, 
which is one of much importsiace to many of our readers, 


—Epb. 





Farmers’ Errors and Delusious, 

Mr. Batrevam,—You ask in the June Farmer “ What can 
be done for the benefit Agriculture in Western New 
York.”” I reply, that has 
at length tauzht farmers a lesson, which they have long and 


of 
the stern necessity of the times 
pertinacionsly resiste I—to wit. that they carn no longer 
look to lezislative action to bring back those high prices 
which enabled them to rict in idle waste during the palmy 
days of the paper bubble. 

Every farmer, who makes use of his common sense, now 
relics on himself, and Providence, for all the positive bene- 
fits he is to receive. But there is still one obstac!e ia the 
way of the prosperity of farmers as a class— 

They cannot teach, and wil! not learn. 
Ask a farmer if he takes an agricultural paper—nine times 


** No; I hate  & 


perchance you ask the tenth man if he has read a certain 





out of ten he will say book farm 





article in his last paper, he will reply in the nega 
ng, “ I dil not get 
Now what weul 


tive, say 


my jg from the office umil last 
New Yerk carman, who 
f he should be told that it teck 
Western New York—two weeks 
sheet ? 

if he has planted his potatoes, and he will say ‘* No; Iam 
moon.” ** Here,” says 1 to 
that stolid 
whicheschews common sense to seize upon the marvellous.” 
he 
will tell you that the season was too dry for his crop to 
The 


still hugs the marvellous. 


week.” a poor 





2 








reads his paper dai'y, s 
a farmer—a sovercign of 


to read his little monthly s Put ask this same farmer 


waiting for the new of the 


mysclf, “ is the legitimate frnit of ignorance 


Ask this man, in the fall, if he has potatoes to sell; 


crust on his skull is impenetrable—he 


Tiad he planted earlier, and let 


yield weil. 


the moon alone, he weuld have had the benefit of the ealy 


summer rains, and a good crop: here is labor and capital 


not merely transferred, but sacrificed to Juggernaut. 
’T is not many days since I saw a farmer, with three 
full-grown boys, hauling and spreading his barn-yard ma: 
T asked him why he did not 


haut out his manure in the winter, in a sled, and put it on 


nure upon his wheat fallow. 
as it would thus do more good, and save the 
He replied, that corn was of 
suit corn like 


his corn field; 
harder work ia hot weather. 
no consequence ; that * the climate did not 


a well-manured garden. 


Jersey, T asked him if be ever knew corn to fail in 
This was an experiment he had 
T asked him why he 
spread his manure iu the hot sun, to lose its gasses in the 
air. betrer for the wheat. 
Here the man spoke wisely ; for I have no doubt had this 
rank manure been kept off the fallow altogether, the first 
crop, at least, would have filled the better for it. “ Here,” 

said I to myselé, “ is labor and capital lost, by besotted, 
obstinate ignorance.” 


never tried, nor did he care to try it. 


He sai ‘ because it would be 


When I hear a farmer complain that his wheat is winter 
killed, I ask him why he did not plough it in, so that the 


ridges and big lumps thrown up by the plough may be 
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——— 
slacked down by the frost upon the roots of the wheat. He 


gill replys that it is too much work to plough in wheat. 
Such a man evidently trusts to Providence for a favorable 
Si 7 ‘ , 

but Providence requires works, no less than faith, 





season + a 
How many farmers might save themselves both hard 


work and capital by fall plowing, by raising the same quan- 
f corn on two acres that they generally receive from 
’Tis true, that in the fall the days are short, and 
-h to do; but what land will not pay, iz 


tity 0 
gix acres. 


farmers have miu 
its products alone, for good tillage. I find it is those farm- 


ors who never have anything to sell from their farms who 
complain most of the cost of help, and their inability to 
grain it: “ "tis after the crib and pork barrel are ex- 
jausted that help deserts the farm.”’ 

How many farmers go to the flour mills and buy wheat 
dhorts for feed, that are so exhausted of the flour as hardly 
» blanch a black coat, promising to pay a great price for 
the same after harvest! How much easier, and more res- 
pectable, could a farmer raise the same amount of feed on 
a few rods of his half-tilled farm, planted with Indian 
What can excuse such rural economy ? 





' 
corn. 
[know a farmer who last year put all his manure on five 


acres of corn ground. He got 50 bushels ef corn to the 
acre, and stalks enough to wiater his cattle. He can now 
ke $100 for the flax and flax seed on the same lot, when 








parvested. In the fall, it will be sown with wheat, and 

. geded with clover in the spring. This farmer says, thay 

’ ay old sward may sometimes do for corn, but that long ma- 

. pure never fails. He says, that green manure applied toa 
| gheat fallow is very bad farming. 

. | QUARTZ. 
Qiservations on the Weather, from July 26 to Sep- 

tender 25.—(By L. Weruerett.) 

m July 26.—Very warm, and continued so till the 
\adof the month. Wind NW. 

- August L—Cool. Wind NW. 

op « 4—Warm. Wind NE. 

nd « 7,—A little rain. 

il , * 13—Very warm and dry. Wiod NW. 

eee Tuermometer 90. 

my , * 220.—A little rain. 


« 23.— Fair to the end of the month. The 
mh has been uncommonly warin and dry, as will 


yen by comparison. 












Premium Crops of 1842, 
The following table shows the principal crops for which 
premiums were awarded the past year, by the severai 
county Societies in this State. It was compiled from the 
transactions of the State Society, by the Editor of the Cul- 
tivator, who justly expresses regret that the imperfection of 
some of the returns has not permitted this table to be as 
perfect as we should have desired. It only embraces some 
of the principal premium crops, 
Fractions are omitted : 


of which returns were 
made. 





| 
| 


| 


q 











| .| |¢lals 

Name of Socicty. Pig isl Sl Fisi« 
Paesearaeaeaeae: 

FEISS iS | RIS ois 

Chemung Co. Ag. Soc., -| 22} 99}—! —' soe) — —| — 
Clinton . -|—| — —! 6 an] —|_ | — 
Butchess “ -| 30 | 107); — | —, 376) 700; —! 990 
Delaware * -| 33) 73) —| 67 4021999 |) — 
Erie “ -|—| 57| 42) 67 —{1000 1124 1280 
Greene “ -|—); 97;—| 8 — — — 866 
Kings “ -| 40 | Ri—-|—- +--+ - 
Madison “ qc pee Be ee Bee hem A 
Monroe e -|— 82) 46 | 91, 400) — 630) 955 
Niagara “ -| 52} 107) 57; — —| — —| — 
Oneida o -| 31) 95) 64) 112) 67) —| —| — 
Onondaga a ofa! G0 ae) cel OO al col cs 
Orange “ | —/ 102} —| 7 36) — —| — 
Oswego « -| 29} 88) —| — 238) 500 G4e} ~ 
Otsego “ -|22| 78155) oe So | ] — 
Saratoga “ -] @/ Is | 1 OH el ew 
Suffolk as -|—|; &)—!| +37 4 4 — 
Tompkins “ -| 26 | 1u7] 46) —| 406) —| — 1724 
Washington “ - 29 | 80] —| 97 510} —| | — 
Wayne “ -| 30! 991—! 67 376)1098% —| — 











“ This table exhibits, in a striking manner, what our 
soils are capable of, when manured and cultivated as land 
should be. There is no mystery in the production of 100 
bushels of corn, 40 of wheat, 50 of barley, 400 of pota- 
toes, and so of other crops. Heavy manuring, and careful 
cultivation are the things wanted; less land and better 
rops; or, if we will ho'd on to our hundreds of acres, 
more capital employed in their tillage.” 

The farmers of the western counties have not done them- 
selves justice in this report, and if they do not give a bet- 
ter account of themselves this year, their fine lands will 
lose much of the high reputation which they have hereto- 
fore sustained abroad, Whuat think you, farmers of Mon- 
roc? Are you willing to allow eastern countics to bear 
away the palm at the above rate? 

The table does Monroe County injustice in the item 
Beets, which is put down at 955; whereas Mr. Sheffer’s 
crop of Field Beets, or Mangel Wurtzel, was 1,220 bu. per 
But as the othe: counties were all Sugar Beets, 
It shouid be men- 


acre. 
perhaps it was right to exclude this. 


tioned, however, that Mr. Sheffer’s crop of Sugar Beets 
(in the table) obtained the State premium. The others, 
showing larger products, were not in suiSciently larg 


S 


e quan- 


tities. 





Blight in Fruit Trees—Again. 
We mentioned, last month, that a gentleman in Ohio had 
informed us that he had, as he supposed, discovered the true 
cause of what is called Fire Blight in fruit trees. He has 
written us again on the subject, and made known his sup- 
posed discovery, which, just as we expected, amounts te— 
nothing at all. We have not room for the entire letter, but 
it is so rich that we cannot refrain from extracting the most 


SOx 
Bl 


important part, and we feel confident that it will prove a 
benefit to those of our readers who may be afllicted with 
hypo or “la grippe.” Alluding to his discovery, the writer 
says: “I have not thought of keeping it a secret—have 
convinced (!) every person of the fact, with whom I have had 
an opportunity of conversing on the subject. The blight is 
making great havoc hereabouts. I date my observations 
from 1785. As I am not much in the habit of writing, 
shall give merely the first and great cause—which is 1N- 
GRaPrinc—and leave it for wiser heads te develope the phi- 
losophy.’” *** “J use no philosophy in the matter, ex- 
cept what I glean from the remark commonly made when 
conjugal affection is the subject, namely, that toinsure pros- 
pericy and happiness, the two hearis must be in perfect uni- 
son. Quere: Is that the case with ingrafted trees t’— 
(Eureka, eureka! that’s it exactly. We go for that “ philos- 
ophy;” and we give our vote that Mr. Sherwoed is entitled 
to a medal from the Philadelphia Horticultural Society !) 

In another part of the letter, the writer appears to base 
his theory upon the fact, that at the place where a tree is 
grafted, the connection of the pith is broken; while ina 
natural tree or branch, it extends uninterruptedly through., 
He farther states that the above is founded en clese and 
extensive obscrvation—that there are in his neighborhood 


grafted apple and pear trees far gone with the disease; while 
others not grafted, standing by their side, are flourishing in 
perfect health, 

Our objections to the above theory are few and brief, but 
conclusive. And first, it is not true that this disease affects 
graficd trees only ; for when it prevailed in this region two 
or three years ago, Quince trees (which are not grafted) 
Were as much affected by it as any others; and we have 
known instances where natural pear trees have been as 
badly blighted as those that were grafted. It is true that 
grafted trees are generally more affected by it than others ; 
and so is grafted fruit more liable to be destroyed by the Cur- 
culio, and for a similar reason; but in our opinion it would 
be just as rational to attribute the mischief to grafting in 
this case, as in the other. As to the use or influence of the 
pith in trees, it is a well settled fact in vegetable physiology, 
that this substance performs no function whatever, after the 
first or second years’ growth. _ Its only office is to assist in 
the formation of wood in young stems and shoots, and to 
nour'sh it till the second year’s growth gives it strength and 
support. 

We are happy to state that the fire-blight has not made 
its appearance in this region the present season, and many 
fine pear trees are fast recovering from the injuries they have 
before sustained. We learn, however, that it is extending 
itself to the south and west, where it is very destructive in 
some places. 

In addition to the testimony before given, respecting 
the cause and the cure of this disease, we find the following 
confirmation in a late number of the Farmers’ Advocate, 
published at Jamestown, North Carolina: 

“ Observing a few branches on one of our apple- 
trees very much injured by the blight, we cut them 
off; and, on examining them as well as we could 
with the naked eye, we discovered a few small, red, 
pellucid insects, briskly moving from place to place 
on the branches. 

“On examining them carefully with a microscope, 
we discovered one of these insects perforating the 
branch with his bill. On carrying our examination 
more closely, we found a great number of perfora- 
tions ; and where the leaves were wilting or wilted, 
we discovered in these perforations a very minute 
blackish insect, so small as to be invisible io the na- 
ked eye, except when placed in the sunshine. 
“ We found, by breaking off a twig atone of these 
perforations, that the epidermis, cellular texture, and 
cortex were all eaten away to a considerable extent, 
sey the size of a pin’s head, especially the liber or 
inward coat of the bark, and that the alburnum or 
white wood was turned of a blackish color to the 
pith or heart, and appeared as though it might have 
been perzorated also. Now that these blackish in- 
sects are merely the young of the red insects spoken 
of, we think quite ciear:—1. Their being found in 
every perforation of any size, and, 2, their shape, 
warrant usin the opinion. These insects may be 
found in the cracks of the bark where the leaves are 
wilted, but they appear somewhat larger. Hence 
we infer the former perforate the branches for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs, which produces the 
latter insects, and these eat away the liber, which 
causes the destruction of the twig beyond it.” 
P. S.—The foregeing article has been two months in 
type, but omitted for want ofroom. We have recently re- 
ceived another letter from Mr. Sherwood, corroborating, as 
he believes, his theery of blight, and reviving the old ex- 
ploded doctrine that fruit trees grafted from old trees, will 
dic of old age soon after the parent. If this theory is true, 
how is it that we have so many kinds of fruit trees in full 
health and vigor, that have been grafted and re-grafted 
through successive centuries, till their origin is lost in anti- 
quity % 
We are disposed to show all due respect to the opinions 
ofa man of “three score and twelve ;” but we cannot af- 
ford space to publish his unprofitable and obviously unsound 
speculations.—Ep. 
GRASS SEED WANTED. 

Ts highest market price, in cash, will be paid for good, clean 

TIMOTHY SEED, at the Rochester Seed Store. 
Sept. t. 








Cc. F, CROSMAN. 





OIL MILL. 
ASH paid for Flax Seed, at the new Oil Mill, in rear of Cc. Hen- 
drix’s Hardware Store, and adjoining the Farmer's Custom 


M. F. REYNOLDS. 


Mill. 
Rochester Aug. 1, 1243, 
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the The mean temperatureof the month, 70-04 deg. 
“ “ “ 1842, 67°35 “ 
“ “ “ 1841, 67°34 * 
” ” = 1810, 63:13 * 
mes Rain gauge 1843, -70 of an inch; do. 1842, 1-42°; 
If IM, 1°60; do. 1840, 4:04; showing a much 
rtain squantity of water, than for any of the correspon- 
saye zmonths. Rain gauge for July of the present 
lat «3G im. do. 1812, 3°69; 1841, 4°58; 1840, 
who ti. 
wai ‘pt. L—Warm and fine. Wine SW. 
vaio “ 3.—Thunder shower. Warmest day since 
lstof July. 
— * §.—A little rain. 
lem “1l—Frost this morning, first this season. 
s Ito “land 13.—Frost kills tender vegetation. 
ance “M—Very rainy day. Gauge 1-42 ia. 
lous.” “15.—Very rainy last night and this morning. 
1; he e215 inches. River high. 
rop to “16—Fair. Wind W. 
le—he “18—Warm. Shower in the afternoon. Con- 
id let Rs very warm till the 24th. 
pene *%.—Cold and rainy. ; 
capital fe quantity of water which fell during the months 
yand August, was very small, only 2°76 inches. 
ud very litle rain until September 14 and 15. 
1 three unenced raining about 1 o'clock the morning 
rd ma lth, and continued to rain till between 9 and 
tid not Phe morning of the 15th. During this the rain 
it iton —-Ftshowed a fall of 3-56 inches. 
ave the Month of August, during which there was so 
,wasef [lt here, was very rainy in Massachusetts. 
yn like f ® this, the season had been very dry there, 
, fail in “hich we had seasonable rains here. 
he had ought was as severe in Massachusetts du- 
dae months of June and July, as it was here 
ri he B the months of July and August, including the 
— » “ays of September. Crops of hay were very 
e wheat. filassachusetts, notwithstanding the drought. 
had this that [never saw corn look more promising 
the first than it did this summer, though rather late. 
‘Here,”  Ptehas been hurt by the frost. Whether it 
esotted, hurt in Massachusetts, I have not heard ; 
“ane it has been badly injured. 
is wis ter 
that the 
may be 
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ROCHESTER, OCTOBER, 1843. 











TO OUR FRIENDLY READERS. 


3*p We certainly need make no apology to our readers 
for the space we have devoted to the great anniversary of 
the past month. No other paper contains the entire re- 
ports of the judges, and they are so full of instruction that 
every farmer should read and preserve them. Our publishers 
have at considerable expense issued this number of double 
size, making five double numbers in the volume; and those 
who appreciate their efforts, are requested to manifest it by 
soliciting their neighbors to become subscribers. Back 
numbers can still be furnished, and this volume and the next | 
will be sent for one dollar. 

=p Post-masters will forward subscriptions. 

An Apo.ocy.—There were so many people at the Fair 
in this city, that we could not see anylocy! and we were so 
very—very busy, that we had not time to show civility to 
our numerous friends from the country, who were present. 
We have not yet entirely recovered from the effects of the 
fatigue and excitement of those three days—shall try to at- 
tend some of the County Fairs, however. 

Pickpockets were quite numerous and active among the 
crowds during the Fair. They do not belong in Rochester, 
however—only imported for the occasion. 

The number of persons in attendance at the Fair, has been 
variously estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000! ‘The Editor 
of the Democrat, speaking of the immense throng passing 
down State-street on Wednesday morning, says : ‘ Between 
8 and 2 o’clock, not less than 20,000 different individuals 
passed! We have seen immense gatherings in our day— 
assembled masses of thousands upon thousands—but the 
throng of yesterday was more dense than anything we have 
It is impossible to give an adequate description 
of the animating spectacle. The imagination can hardly 
conceive of any thing more exciting and animating. The 
citizens of Rochester might well feel proud in gazing upon 
the throng. It gave strangers from a distance an idea of 
the spirit of the farmers in Western New-York, gathered, as 
they were, by thousands and thousands, at this agricultural 
jubilee.” 

Tue Funps.—The amount received for entrance fees at 
the gate, was about $1400 00; and from members and sub- 
scriptions, $1000 00; to which add amount received from 
the State, $700 00—making, in all, say $3100 00. The 
premiums for the year, are about $2000 00; and the con- 
tingent expenses, $1000 00. A correct report will be pub- 
lished by the Treasurer. 

Tus Premivns have been mostly paid. ‘Thoso now re- 
maining unpaid, must be applied for at Albany, of E. P. 
Prentice, Esq., Treasurer. 


ever seen. 





Conman’s AGricutturaL Tour anp Susyey.—We are 
informed by Mr. Col.nan’s publisher at Boston, Arthur D. 
Phelps, Esq., that the first number of this important work 
may confidently be expected to appear by the Ist of Janu- 
ary next. Over 2,000 subscriptions have already been ob- 
tained ; and as it is intended to publish the names of sub- 
scribers in the first number, all who desire to add their 
names to the list, should subscribe soon. 27> Mr. James 
H. Warrs has been appointed agent at TKochester. 


Agricultural Fairs for 1843, 








New York State, Rochester, Sept. 19, 20, 21 
Cayuga County, Auburn, Oct. Ti, 19. 
Chautaugue * Fredonia, Sept. 29, 30. 
Chemung, “ Elmira, Oct. 17, 18, 
Columbia “ Hudson, Oct. 10. 
Cortland Cortland Village, Oct. 3. 

Erie “ Buffalo, Oct. 11, 12. 
Genesce oe Batavia, Oct. 4, 5. 
Livingston * Geneseo, Sept. 14, 15. 
Niagara, ‘ Lockport, Oct. 10, 11. 
Oneida os Vernon, Oct. 5, 6. 
Onondaga “ Syracuse, Oct, 4, 5. 
Ontario as Canandaigua, Oct. 17, 18. 
Orleans ee Albion, Oct. 20 
Rensselaer “ Lansingburgh, Sept. 27, 28. 
Tompkins “ Ithaca, Sept. 28, 39. 
Ulster o Kingston, Sept. 20. 
Wayne ne Newark, Oct. 10, 11. 


MARRIED, 

In Lockport, at the Friend’s Meeting House, on the 21st ult., 
DAVID THOMAS, of Aurora, Cayuga Cv., and EDNAH D. 
SMITH, of Lockport. 

We cannot let the above announcement pass without 
tendering, for ourself and our readers, most cordial congrat- 
ulations and sincere wishes for happiness and long life to 
our esteemed friend and correspondent and his estimable 
lady. 3°yp Our readers will readily excuse hi:n for not ha- 
ving written more of late; but we cannot promise that thy 
will be willing to allow him more than one month longer 


respite. 








The Markets. 


New York, Sept. 29.—Flour is in better demand. Genesee, 
4 374; best Michigan, the same. Ohio, in round{ | oops, 4 354 to 
4 50. Wheat: prime new Genesee, sells at 95 to 96 cents ; old, at 
90 to 93. Southern, 90 to 9S. Rye, 62 to 40 cents, Barley, none, 
Corn is dull: North River and Jersey, at 52 cents, Oats are dull, 
at 26 to 27 cents. 

Massttion, O., Sept. 26.—The price ol wheat has advanced a 
shade, and is now selling at 67 to 70 cents, 
Burraco, Serer. 30.—Little doing in market. A cargo of 1,600 
bushels wheat, from Sandusky, is offered at 75 cents; and holders ef 
Chicago expect 73. No operations to-day. 

Rochester, Oct. 2.—Flour has been steady the past week at 
3 75, and Wheat at 75 to 72. 





“ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 














Wheat, $ Ta 78Hay, ton, 85 506 S0jEggs, doz. 9al10 
Corn, dia Wood,cord, 2 25 ; Tallow, Ib. 7 
Barley, 310 OCI Salt, bbl, 1 25 |Reeswax, 25 
Oats, 18 2!Hams, Ib., 5 6 Wool, 25 35 
Flour, (ret.) 4 00 Shoulders, 4 jSheep Skins, 38 
Beans, 75 1 06!Pork, bbl, 1f 006)Green H'ds, Ib. 3 
Apples, 18 25)Beef,cwt. 2 50 3 00/Dry Hides, 6 
Potatoes, 25 |Lard, Ib., 6 |Calfskins, gr’n.6 
Cloverseed,6 50 7 (Butter, 10 12) do. dry, 12} 
Timothy, 1 75 2 00|/\Cheese,cwt.5 00 6 00 Oct, 2 








FOR 1844, 
NEW GENESEE FARMER=-VOL. V. 
FEXUE Fifth Volume of this Paper will commence with January, 
1244, It wi'! be continued of the same size and at the same 
price as at present—cight large pages monthly, with two or more 
numbers of sizteen pages. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR—(in advance.) 
Five numbers of the Volume for 1843 are of double size, and the 
October number contains a full account of the great Agricultural 
Fair at Rochester, including the Reports and Remarks of the 
Awarding Committees, Annual Address, Specches of Webster, Van 
Buren, Seward, &c. Complete Sets of the Volume for 1843, and 
that for 144, will be furnished for the small sum of 
ONE DOLLAR. 
The character of the New Genesce Farmer is well known, Its 
object is, to diffuse such information as will promote the interests 
of the Farming Community—especiaily in Western New York, 
Ohio, and other grain-growing regions. The writers for its pages 
are numerous, and most of them well-known practice! farmers ; and 
the Editer, Mr. Bateham, has devoted his whole life to the study 
and practice of Agriculture and Horticulture. 

The Proprietors will spare no reasonable pains or expense, on 
their part, to make the paper worthy of extensive patronage ; and 
ikey respectfully solicit the former friends of the paper, and the 
frtends of agriculture gencrally, to aid in extending its circulation. 

Poxtmasters aud Agents will be entitled to every fifth copy gratis. 

Address (free of postage) 

CROSMAN & SHEPARD, Publishers, Rochester, N.Y. 


~NEW ENGLAND PLOUGHS, &C._ 
F. CROSMAN is now receiving, at the Rocuester Seep 


Je Sronr, [No. 4, Front-street,] a large Assortment of AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of Boston manufacture, to which he 


=—=—=—=—=—- 
ROCHESTER SEED STORE anp 
AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY, 
——- op of , arena GARDEN SEEDg 
selected and grown by the Proprietor, at bis extensive c.. 
een & y I ’ ensive Seed 
Eurepean Seeds, Green-House Plants, and Flower Seeds, ay 
lected with care from the best Establishments in Europe and io 
ica, or grown at the Rochester Seed Garden nnd Nurseries, = 
Seeds, neatly put up in papers and boxes, or packages, y ill be 
sent to merchants for retailing. 
FRUIT TREES, of all the choicest kinds, furnished to order, ; 
large or small quantities, at the lowest market prices, and warrant a 
true as represented. ” 
AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL TOOLS ana IM 
PLEMENTS, mostly of American manufacture, together with the 
highly-celebrated EASTERN PLOUGHS, which stand unrival 4 
for superiority of workmanship and durabillty, 1. 
Chose who wish to purchase or examine are respectfully iny; 
to call at No. 4, hae pice Rochester, N. Y Pectfully invited 
i? Cash paid for Timothy and Clover Seed. 
C. F. CROSMAN, 


INE FRUIT TREES, of thoroughly proved varieties Pim 
consisting of a superb Collection of Peacnes, and a fine ro 
sortment of Apricots, Nectarines, Apples, Cherries, &c.. for tale at 
the Nursery of THOMAS & SMITH, Macedon, Wayne Co., N Y 
The Peaches consist of about 12 varieties, selected with poetic 
care from 60 or 70 proved sorts, chiefly from several of the best 
Nurseries in the United States, ripening nearly in the following or. 
der: Early Tillotson, Large Red Rareripe, Early York, Royal in. 
sington, Alberge, Malacotoon, Seabolts, Old Newington, Hill's Chili, 
Late York, Heath Cling, &c. , 

Among the Apples are, Yellow Harvest, Sine Qua Non, Strawber. 
ry, Gravenstein, Ribston Pippin, Rambo, Bellflower, Talman Sweet 
Esopus Spitzenburg, R. I. Greening, Swaar, &e. Price of Peaches 
and Apples, 25 cents exch ; $20 per hundred. 

Of Apricots [a fruit nearly equal to the best Peaches] there are 
several fine varicties, 374 cents each ; twe varieties of Nectarines, 
25 cents each ; several of cherries, 50 cents; &e. , 

LP No fruit is ever offered for sale at this Nursery which has not 
been propegated under the immediate inspection of the Proprictors 
from trees which they have themselves examined thoroug lly while in 
a bearing state, and whose fitness for the climate has been rigidly 
tested. 

New Catalogues, with descriptive lists and practical directions 
furnished gratis on all [postage free] applications ; and as they are 
strictly periodical, postmasters may order them. r 

Trees packed in the best manner for Canal and Rail-road convey. 
ance. 








oa !—The Subseribers will pay cash for large or small 

quantities of fresh PLUM and PEACH STONES, at the Mt, 
Hope Garden and Nursery, on St. Paul Street, near the Cemetery, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 





Rochester, Sept. 29, 1243.—1mo 


WING’S PATENT EAVE 'TROUGHS, 

VHE SUPSCRIBER, having secured by Letters patent the ma- 

nufacture of this valuable Eave ‘Trough throughout the United 
States, is now ready to SELL RIGHTS to any individuals who may 
desire to avail themeelves of this improvement in their respective 
localities. This Trough is sawed with circular saws, from plank of 
from 3 to 5 inches thick, and are made so rapidly that they can be 
afforded from 3 to Scents a foot. 

The following is the Report made by the Committee at the Fair of 
the American Institute, at which time the Inventor was awarded a 
Silver Medal: 

“No, 751. An Eave Trough, Gutter and Leader Cutting Ma- 
chine: a highly valuable contrivance for Maple Sugar, and some 
other manufacturers. li is not only a labor-saving, but a timber- 
saving machine; and the judges are of opmion that it merits the 
highest honors of the American Institute.” New York, Oct. 19, 
1240, [Signed by ali the Judges, four in number.} 

Some of these Troughs were exhibited at the late Fair of the N, 
Y. State Ag. Society, ut Rochester ; and in their Report the Com- 
mittee award the Inventor a premium of $5. 

These Troughs are extensively used in Vermont and Western 
New York, especially in Alleghany Co., and other sections of coun- 
try where they are known ; and for cheapness and durability are pre- 
ferable to any Trough now in use—as may be secn by the numerous 
testimonials appended to printed bills. 

Manufactured and for sale by the Subecriber, at Cold Creek, Alle- 
ghany Co.. N. Y. Fer sale, also, by Alonzo Frost, Rochester; 





Moses Knecland, Le Roy ; and R. H. Smiih, Perry. 
i JIRA WING. 





invites the special attention of Farmers. 


, 
} 











37 We hore to hear a good account of the County 
Fairs. Every I’armer should attend one or more, and con- 
tribute something to the exhibition. 


GRLAT SUTING OF WOOD 





ATTENTION. 
GREAT ECLIPSE 
STOVE. 

SAVE YOUR MONEY! 

HE Subseribers are now offering to 

the Public ROO'T’S ECLIPSE PA- 
TENT COOKING STOVE, which, itis 
believed, coinbines more advantages than 
any other now in use, and a great saving 
of Fuel. The Oven is ursu assed in 
size, or the beauty of Baking. All who 
are in want of Stoves will fiad it for 
their advantage to call and examine for 
themselves We think wecan convince 
them that our Stove is jnst what is need- 
ed. Those who are using the common 
Cook-Stoves now in use would do well 
to exchange them, az they would save 
ihe interest ov about $300 yearly. We 
have also the Fulton Cooking Stove, im- 
proved ; and Starbuck’s Revertable Flue, 
which needs no recommendation; to- 
gether wih Parlor Two and Four Col- 
umns, Parlor Oven, and Parlor Cooking, 
Box Stoves, 6 sizes; Copper, Tin, 
Sheet Iron Ware; Stove Pipe and Stove 
Tubes, for Chimneys, wholesale and re- 
tail, at 34, Exchange Street. 

BUSH & BURTIS, 

N. B. All Castings done to order at our 
Furnace, on Buffalo Street, near the Gen- 
esee Valley Canal. 

P. S. The Eclipse Stove will be ex- 
hibited at the State Fair, in Rochester, 
m the 19th, 20th, and 2ist Sept. 

7? One of these Stoves is in use at No. 
8, N. Fitzhugh st., where it can be seenia 
operat'on, and wiil speak for itself—Eo. 
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